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Direct financial assistance by the Government has many 
advantages 


Why Not This Alternative 
to Tariffs? 


LOUDEN RYAN 


URING the nineteen-thirties, it 

would seem that the production 

costs of existing firms were 
taken as data in determining what 
size of tariff to impose. As new firms 
entered a protected industry, there 
was no incentive, other than the 
desire for profits, to choose produc- 
tion methods that promised least 
costs, 

A glance at many of the industries 
that have been developed during the 
fast twenty years shows either that 
this incentive was often weak, or that 
those impelled by it were often 
ignorant of modern methods, or that 
the pain-cost of getting an increase 
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in the degree of protection was less 
than that involved in lowering pro- 
duction costs. 


EXPERIENCE shows that politically it 

is well-nigh impossible to reduce 
tariff; once they have been imposed 
and that it is equally difficult to deny 
increases to preserve employment in 
the protected industries. 

We propose that new industrial 
development should not be encour- 
aged by tariffs, but by direct finan- 
cial assistance. 

In Northern Ireland, new indus- 
tries have been encouraged in this 
way since 1932. By enactments of 
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developments. 
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1932, 1937 and 1945, the Ministry of 
Commerce is empowered to assist 
financially new industrial develop- 
ment by way of grant and loan. 
The size of the grant depends on 
the amount that the promoters plan 
to spend on buying fixed assets and 
on the volume and kind of employ- 
ment that is to be provided. In addi- 
tion, the Ministry may also provide 
industrial premises or sites, 


BY December, 1952, 154 projects 

had received assistance, and these 
were giving employment to 21,708 
workers. At that date, many of the 
projects assisted under the Industrial 
Development Act, 1945, were not yet 
in full production: it was expected 
that their completion would give 
jobs to a further 6,000 people. 

As far as possible, assistance was 
concentrated on undertakings that 
used local raw materials or produced 
commodities with a high value in 


tT has been argued that depreciation allowances, that must for 
income-tax purposes be calculated on an original cost basis, ham- 
per the introduction of new methods by making it more difficult for 
firms to build up reserves from profus for replacement and new 


But a depreciation allowance based on replacement cost need not, 
itself, effectively promote the use of the most efficient techniques. 
here would still be no guarantee that old machines were replaced 
by better machines, for firms ‘might not be aware of the latest 


Even if they were, there would be no guarantee that new tech- 
niques would be introduced as rapidly as the necessity for increas- 
ing the competitive power of our industry demands. So we should 
not expect too much from a revised income-tax code. 

To promote efficiency it must be supplemented by full knowledge 
of what new techniques are available, by direct financial assistance 
to promote their use, and by a climate of competition that induces 
firms to acquire the knowledge and make use of the assistance 


7 —LouDEN Ryan, M.A., Ph.D. 
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relation to their bulk—that is, on 
activities that had good prospects of 
quickly outgrowing the need for 
assistance, 

Amongst the industries developed 
since 1932 are aircraft, industrial 
ceramics, optical components, draw- 
ing instruments, nylon hosiery, radio, 
tabulating machines and toys. 

In addition, local authorities may 
grant complete exemption from rates 
for not more than ten years to under- 
takings that have been assisted by 
the central government. 

The ways in which manufacturing 
industry in Northern Ireland has 
been helped have obvious advantages. 
From its beginning, each new in- 
dustry is a potential export industry, 
for the prices of its products cannot 
rise above those of comparable free 
imports from the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

The costs of providing assistance 
must be met from moneys voted by 
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Parliament: there is, therefore, a 
greater incentive to see that they are 
kept to a minimum, and that the 
beneficiaries are as efficient as 
possible. 

Of course, the Government must 
raise the money to pay the grants 
and build the factories, and in that 
way the costs will be diffused 
throughout the economy. 

But the indirect economic effects 
are likely to be much less unfavour- 
able, whether the money is raised by 
direct or indirect taxes or borrowing, 
than they would have been had 
assistance been given by tariffs. 


[UNveR the Undeveloped Areas Act, 

1952, the government of the Irish 
Republic has power to assist indus- 
trial development in the Gaeltachy in 
much the same way as the Northern 
Ministry of Commerce. It is desir- 
able that these powers be extended 
to cover industrial development in 
the whole country. 
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They might well be exercised 
by the Industrial Development 
Authority, which already has certain 
responsibilities for developing new 
industries and expanding old ones. 

The moneys needed to assist in- 
dustry in this way might well be 
found by reducing government ex- 
penditure in other directions. There 
is very good reason for doing so, for 
it has been argued, frequently and 
cogently, that too large a proportion 
of the existing investment expendi- 
ture by the central government goes 
on projects whose influence on the 
volume of production is indirect, 
long-term and problematical. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
assistance of the kind given in 
Northern Ireland should be less 
effective in providing employment 
than that given by tariffs. There is 
every reason, however, to suppose 
that the former will mature “infant” 
industries more cheaply and more 
rapidly than the latter. 





Finger of Scorn ? 


GIRL went to a woman palmist to have her hand read. 
“TI see you are in love with a tall man with a front tooth 


missing,” said the palmist. 
“ That’s right.” 


“I see he has asked you to marry him,” the palmist 


continued. 
“Yes, that’s right.” 


“ And his name is Paddy Casey.” 
“ That’s marvellous ! How can you tell all that from the 


lines on my hand?” 


“It’s that ring you're wearing. I gave it back to Paddy a 


fortnight ago.” 
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HEN I saw him, in 1943, walk- 

ing across the campus of 

Princeton University, I recog- 
nised him at once because of his 
porcupine-like head of hair. 

In his form and bearing he looked 
much older than his then sixty-four 
years, but when he came into the 
room I saw that his twinkling eyes 
were still youthful and full of 
benevolence. His clothes were 
rumpled beyond description, and 
the heavy shoes tied with pieces of 
twine. 

If Albert Einstein realised that he 
was not merely the world’s greatest 
scientific genius, but one who had 
radically altered man’s outlook on 
the universe, he gave no sign of it 
whatsoever. 


HE listened, obviously pleased, while 

I proffered him the invitation of 
the Irish Government to participate 
in the colloquium to be held under 
the auspices of the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies in Dublin dur- 
ing the following summer. 

He said he was sorry he could not 
accept. His health was such that he 
could not undertake a long journey; 
even when he went to New York, he 
had to bring with him the special 
foods he was allowed to eat. He asked 
me to explain this to Mr. de Valera, 


for whom, he said, he had the highest 
esteem. 

Talking about various matters, we 
got on to the subject of Rowan 
Hamilton, the Irish mathematical 
genius who had discovered quater- 


nions and who, 100 years before Ein- | 


stein, had foreshadowed the Theory 
of Relativity. 

Dr. Einstein was very familiar with 
Hamilton’s work. He was highly 
amused by my story of the villager 
in Dunsink, County Dublin, who 
asked Hamilton what he was doing 
at the moment and was told that he 
was multiplying the North-East by 
the South-West. 


TOLD Einstein that when I told this 

story to Mr. de Valera, he had 
said: “ That is exactly what he was 
doing.” 

Einstein looked at me in some 
wonder and said: “Of course, that 
is what he was doing.” 

I did not know it then, but there 
was a heavy burden resting on the 
great man’s shoulders. 

Nearly forty years earlier he had 
written an equation foretelling the 
terrific force that would be relcased 
when matter was transformed into 
energy, as he knew it would be some 
day. 

He had been persuaded that the 
Germans were trying to produce an 
atom bomb and he wrote a letter to 
President Roosevelt which started a 
chain reaction that resulted, a couple 
of years later, in the dread holocaust 
of Hiroshima. 

Albert Einstein, a real pacifist, 
never recovered from this blow. His 
dismay and regret remained with him 
till the day he died. 


Condensed from the Evening Press 

















Why shouldn’t the men on the Lagan obtain work in the 
same way ? 


A Lesson for Belfast 


JEFFREY BLYTH 


HE shipbuilders of Germany— 

men as well as management— 

recently celebrated the launch- 
ing of the first passenger liner they 
have built since the war. 

As liners go she is no Queen 
Mary. She is just over 10,000 tons. 
She will carry only 320 passengers. 
But she is a ship that should make 
the shipbuilders of the Lagan, Tyne 
and Clyde sit up, For she was built 
in sixteen weeks. In most other 
countries, a ship her size would take 
at least half as long again to build. 


BUT that was not the only reason for 

the celebration. On the same tide 
two monster oil tankers of 38,000 
tons slid into the muddy waters of 
the Elbe. And on the following day 
a third tanker of 32,000 tons was 
delivered. 

Ten years ago Germany had 
hardly a ship to call her own. Her 
shipyards lay in -ruins. Today the 
black, red and gold ensign of the 
Federal Republic flies from the jack- 
staffs of more than 800 ships, total- 
ling nearly 2,500,000 tons. Out of the 
rubble has arisen the second largest 
shipbuilding nation in the world. 

Last year German shipyards pro- 
duced not far short of 1,000,000 tons 
of ships. The figure for Britain: 
1,400,000 tons, In actual number of 
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than 


ships, Germany built more 
Britain—268, compared with 253— 
among them some of the largest oil 
tankers in the world. 


NE of her shipyards, Deutsche 

Werft, by launching a ship every 
three weeks last year, won the title 
of “World’s No. 1 Shipyard.” 

More than half the ships Germany 
is building are for foreign customers. 
And that means Britain (only one- 
third of whose output last year was 
for export) can no longer claim to 
be shipbuilders to the world. 

British shipbuilders are alarmed 
because among Germany’s customers 
are many British shipowners. They 
have still not quite recovered from 
the shock they got some time ago 
when one of Britain’s biggest ship- 
owners, the Blue Star Line, ordered 
three 12,000-ton refrigerated meat 
ships from Germany. Total value of 
the order: around £4,000,000. 

The reason? Germany is able to 
offer quick delivery and quote a firm 
price. She got the Blue Star order 
because she could guarantee delivery 
by next spring—more than a year 
better than any British yard. 


‘AT are the reasons for Germany’s 
remarkable come-back? Basically 
the answer is plain hard work. To- 
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day there are 80,000 shipyard 
workers in Germany—which is many 
more than pre-war. They work fifty 
to sixty hours a week in round-the- 
clock shifts. 

There is one shipyard workers’ 
union—compared with thirty-eight 
in Britain. There are three grades of 
workers—skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled. And inside each grade the 
pay is the same, 

It means, unlike in British yards, 
there are very few rows over who 
should do which job. If work is in 
danger of being held up, no one 
objects to doing another man’s job if 
he can, 

The Korean war and the boom in 
oil tankers helped put German ship- 
builders on their fect. Financially, 
the Federal German Government 


helped by writing a special clause | 


into the country’s income-tax laws. It 
meant tax relief for everyone putting 


money in ships and shipbuilding. As — 


a result more than £10,000,000 was 
invested before the tax concession 
was withdrawn. Then, too, for a 


period there was a special {4-a-ton | 


rebate on steel for export orders. 


At the moment most of Britain’s 


yards have enough orders to keep 
them busy for the next two years. 
But new contracts are only trickling 
in and there are danger signs. In 
Belfast there are already 1,700 ship- 
yard workers unemployed because 
there is no new work for them. 

Only for Germany, it seems, do 
the prospects after 1957 secm 
promising. 
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How Educated Are You? 


A UNIVERSITY professor is reported to have told his 
students that he would consider them educated in the 
best sense of the word, when they could truthfully answer 
yes to the following : 
Has your education given you sympathy with all good 
causes ? 
Has it made you a protecting brother to the weak ? 
Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 
Can you look an honest man or a pure woman straight 
in the eye? 
Do you see anything to love in a little child ? 
Are you good for anything yourself ? 
Can you be alone, with only your thoughts for 
yo 
an you into a mud puddle by the wayside and see 
anything in the puddle but mud ? sic 


CONE good way to save face is to keep the lower half shut. 
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This. son of a Derry emigrant translates the paper dreams 


of architects into magnificent realities of concrete, steel 
and marble 


BUILDER OF A NEW WASHINGTON 


THOMAS O'MALLEY 


“‘-’p rather break even on a monu- 
ment than make a million on a 
warehouse,” said the man who 

built a new Washington. 

John McShain is the son of an 
Irish carpenter who came to Phila- 
delphia from Derry in 1881. 

His father established a contract- 
ing business in that area. When 
John had completed his freshman 
year at Georgetown University, his 
father died, leaving him a modest 
legacy. 

John decided to forgo the re- 
mainder of his education at George- 
town and take over his father’s busi- 
ness, He worked along with his men, 
picking up trade skills with emphasis 
on carpentry. “ That’s what a builder 
really is,” he says. He wound up 
with a journeyman carpenter’s card. 


HE spent his nights keeping books 

and studying estimates, and also 
took a six-months’ course in blue- 
print reading at Drexel Institute of 
Technology. All the while he was 
raking in larger and larger contracts. 

Feature stories began to appear in 
magazines and newspapers setting 
forth how John McShain got on the 
top. 

An internationally-known general 
contractor was quoted: “ McShain 
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wasn’t too dangerous a threat to us 
until 1936. He'll beat you if it is 
only by the price of a nail. [ really 
believe that today John McShain 
can figure a job tighter than any 
man alive.” 

John puts aside all the plaudits 
and merely says: “ Oh, I just had a 
lot of luck!” 

The turning point in his career, in 
the Philadelphia area, was the con- 
tract for the two million dollar 
Board of Education Building on 
beautiful Parkway. This happened in 
1930 and John was only thirty-two 
years young, Later came the massive 
Municipal Court headquarters build- 
ing, also on Parkway, 


FTER that John’s reputation began 

to echo from the nation’s capital 
as the boy contractor who virtually 
built a new Washington. 

Meanwhile, he was getting more 
than his share of office-building con- 
tracts as well as churches, high 
schools, colleges and hospitals in 
Philadelphia. 

It was while building the 
Municipal Court structure that he 
established the society for Sidewalk 
Superintendents, also for Junior 
Sidewalk Superintendents. 

Heretofore, the attitude of con- 
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street to Blair House. 


OBABLY one of the most interesting projects that John McShain 
recently completed in Washington was the rejuvenation of the 
White House, which was designed by Kilkenny-born Fames Hoban. 
He and his engineers put in a year studying the defects of the 
159-year-old White House after the Trumans moved across the 


Reporters said the Executive Mansion looked like a cross between 
a Pittsburg steel mill and a bombed-out cathedral. But order soon 
came out of chaos. The reporters were writing how McShain was 
fitting the White House together again. They called him the 
§ champion jig-saw puzzle artist of them all. 
7 It was while digging the cellar that McShain cautioned his diggers 
to be on the lookout for any evidence of the storied Dolly Madison 
Tunnel. Legend had it that Dolly ordered an underground escape- 
way laid from the Executive Mansion to the Potomac during the war 
of 1812. McShain’s excavators proved this to be a myth. 











strygtion superintendents toward the 
general public was embodied in one 
word: “ Scram!” 

At handy distances, windows were 
cut in the protecting fence-lined 
sidewalks surrounding the diggings, 
eye-high for adults and children, 
offering hospitality to all the world 
to take a peek at the steam shovels 
and cranes in action. They were 
labelled “For Sidewalk Superinten- 
dents,” and “For Junior Sidewalk 
Superintendents.” 


McsSsaw admitted: “I find this 
excavation-watching on my own 
part a distinct liability to my firm. I 
avoid going to jobs at times. A busi- 
ness matter that should take minutes 
of my time can stretch into two 
hours because the shovels and cranes 
have always fascinated me. Some of 
the happiest moments of my life 
have been spent watching them. 
Suppose we put it this way: I’m a 
builder by profession but a watcher 
by choice.” 
Then came the various acknow- 


ledgments for the buildings that 
John McShain did in Washington. 
As head of one of the country’s 
largest construction firms, the Phila- 
delphia contractor is cited for such 
vast projects in Washington as the 
eighty-three million dollar Pentagon, 
the forty million dollar Clinical Re- 
search Centre, the twenty-two mil- 
lion dollar General Accounting Office 
Building, the National Airport, 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Print- 
ing and Engraving Bureau Building, 
the restoration of the White House 
and the John Marshall home. 
Major-General Milton G. Baker, 
head of Valley Forge Military 
Academy, im an address of tribute 
said: “ John McShain translates the 
paper dreams of architects into 
magnificent and imposing realities of 
concrete, steel and marble.” 


McSHaIN has bid om more than 

200 government projects. And he 
has won twice as many jobs in the 
same period as his two closest 
competitors, combined, at a total 
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cost to the Government of more 
than one billion dollars. 

Other notable works of McShain 
in that area are the DuPont Circle 
Underpass, the Washington Post 
building and the Kiplinger building. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, 
McShain’s jobs include the mam- 
moth, sprawling buildings of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Naval Hospital, International Air- 
port, St. .Joseph’s College, Willy Eye 
Hospital and the Church of St. 
Martin of Tours. 

The Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Washington is prob- 
ably the most inspiring building on 
the McShain list, The superstructure 
will take nearly five years to com- 
plete. It will be the largest in the 
United States dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 


‘THE crypt church of the shrine was 

started in 1920 and completed in 
1931. Cruciform in design, it will 
have a 317-foot-high bell tower. It 
will bear little architectural resem- 
blance to any existing church but 
rather will be noble, American, be- 
fitting its national setting and 
significance. 

The upper church will have a 
capacity of 6,000° persons and its 
sanctuary will accommodate the en- 
tire American Hierarchy and several 
hundred other ecclesiastics and still 
leave ample room for the most 
impressive ceremonies. 
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Somehow, throughout McShain’s 
career as a builder, he has had time 
for other things—civic, philanthropic, 
financial, religious and a family life. 

Little is known concerning the 
benefactions of McShain Charities, 
Inc., because of the quiet way its 
bounties are distribuied. But here 
and there the grateful beneficiaries 
insist on raising a plaque: “In lov- 
ing memory of Catherine (Malloy) 
McShain and John McShain,” in 
sincere appreciation and prayerful 
recollection of John’s parents in 
whose remembrance the fund was 
established. 


JOuN is married to the former Mary 

Josephine Horstmann, also of 
Philadelphia, Their one child is now 
Mother Mary John of the Order of 
the Holy Child Jesus and is a mem- 
ber of their faculty which conducts 
Rosemont College for women on 
Philadelphia’s renowned Main Line. 

The McShains have _ recently 
donated an auditorium, seating 600, 
to the college. The nuns call it a 
study in blue as a result of its deco- 
rative motif. 

Virtually every visitor to Washing- 
ton, if only a sightseer, must go into 
McShain’s buildings or shrines. 

“Time was,” complained a veteran 
local guide not long ago, “ that we 
could keep them happy with the old 
spiel about the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Capitol. Now they want 
to hear about this fellow McShain.” 


Cw od 


“J Dwn’r call her a cat,” declared Kathleen. “ All I said 
was: ‘If you have any children, I wish you'd give me 


one of the kittens.’ ” 
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“ Some of the sponsored radio programmes almost called 
for a sworn inquiry |” 


Don’t Give 


the People 


What They Want! 


JOHN O’DONOVAN 


PONSORED programmes need not 

be condemned out of hand, pro- 

vided certain standards are main- 
tained and they are not allowed to 
encroach further on evening listening 
time. 

I accept Radio Eireann’s statement 
that the revenue is badly needed; but 
I'd prefer to see the licence fees 
raised than sponsored-programme 
time extended. The quality of these 
programmes is so low that the fewer 
we have the better. 


NO one blames the sponsor for 

not broadcasting highbrow pro- 
grammes. It would be a waste of 
time and money to offer a quarter- 
hour of Shakespeare sonnets or Bela 
Bartok quartets early in the morning. 

The nature of the goods and ser- 
vices advertised means that the cus- 
tomers are women and children with 
minds so debilitated as to be suscep- 
tible to the hypnotic effect of 
reiterated slogans. 

The sponsor fraternity counter 
criticism by saying they are giving 
the people what they want. 

I am not prepared to concede that 
easily impressionable housewives and 
teenagers can be properly described 
as The People, and, even if they 





could be, that it would be desirable 
to give them what they want. 

I disapprove of giving people what 
they want unless it’s something that 
can’t do them much harm, If they 
can’t resist temptation, then tempta- 
tion must be taken out of their way. 


JN Britain pressure of Church and 

public-spirited opinion is forcing 
the government to take action against 
worthies who are giving the people 
what they want in “horror comics” 
in transactions grossing some £5 mil- 
lions a year. Our book and film 
censorships are compelled to pre- 
vent the people getting what they 


Condensed from Radio Eireann Handbook, 1955 
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Don’t Blame the Sponsors ! 


HY don’t radio sponsors give us more serious music? Why no 

plays? Why no talks? Why always the lightest of popular music? 

Well, the answer is simple: during the times which are open to 
advertising programmes, not one person in a hundred can give the 
attention that serious material demands. The early-morning pro- 
grammes are heard to a background of household awakening—the 
preparation of breakfast and other incidental noises. How many 
people have time to listen attentively to a serious radio programme? 

And at lunch-time the family is gathered around the table, the 
meal is being served, and the mood is one of relaxation between 
two work-periods. This is no time for serious music or for anything 
that requires concentration. 

The only time when the advertising programmes can attempt 
anything serious is between 2.00 and 2.30, when the average house- 
wife may be persuaded to take it easy for half an hour. 

Within the time limits, the sponsored programmes offer a much 
wider variety than their critics would lead one to believe. In 
addition to the large amount of “Top Twenty” music which is 
requested by a majority of listeners, there are several shows featur- 
ing standard musical-comedy, songs and music, a musical quiz and 
several Irish-music programmes. And there are a number of semi- 
dramatised shows in which the musical items are linked by scripts 
which try, with varying degrees of success, to get away from the 
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standard type of announcement. 
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: 


want from Grub Street and Holly- 
wood, 

Let not the sponsors say that it’s 
not their job to educate the public. 
Nobody said it was. But it is the job 
of Radio Eireann to see that spon- 
sored programmes (which are not 
straightforward advertisements, but 
advertising pills embedded in the 
sugar of radio entertainment) are of 
reasonably good quality. 

I have heard sponsored pro- 
grammes from the home station that 
almost called for a sworn inquiry. 


[7 has been said that if sponsored- 

programme time were greatly ex- 
tended, the resultant programmes 
would represent all tastes. Not only 


—DESMOND O’KENNEDY. 





would we have broad variety, popular 
plays, and boogie woogie, but operas, 
first-class plays and symphony con- 
certs . . . just as they have in 
America. 

I challenge any protagonist of this 
view to publish a short list of Irish 
firms that will undertake to sponsor 
with becoming regularity ninety- 
minute concerts of works by, say, 
Bach, Bartok, and Schoenberg; com- 
plete productions of Fidelio, Master- 
singers, Wozzeck; and uncut versions 
of Peer Gynt, Hamlet, and Back to 
Methuselah. 

If he can do this I shall not press 
him to name potential sponsors of 
serious talks, book reviews, debates 
and recitals, 
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N default of receiving such informa- 

tion I recommend that any attempt 
to surrender more evening time 10 
the sponsors be resisted to the death. 

Firstly, the intrusion of more of 
the present style of programme, 
whether sponsored or not, would be 
a step backward, 

Secondly, even if existing pro- 
grammes were offered to sponsors, 
only the mass-appeal ones would be 
exploited, leaving Radio Eireann 
proper in the vulnerable position of 
appearing to be the protector of a 
bunch of minority programmes, with 
the sponsors flaunting it as the 
champions of popular features. 


Thirdly, the inevitable influence af 
sponsors in feature programmes, 
which should be as free as possible 
from commercial or political arm- 
twisting, would be undesirable. 


PPourtuiy, and chiefly, radio is so 

important a public service that it is 
essential to keep it as much as pos- 
sible out of the hands of private or 
commercial interests. 

Already the thin edge of the wedge 
is in, and sledgehammer blows are 
raining down on the thick end. The 
fabric is apparently holding firm, but 
I famcy I see timy cracks appearing 
in rather surprising places. 


es ae) 


Is Your Hobby Hard Work? 


Most of us look forward to working in the backyard or 
the basement as a means of mental and physical 


relaxation. 


People are becoming amateur carpenters, painters and 

Calling this a hobby is a nicer way of saying: 

“ Prices are so high and even odd-job men are so expensive 
that I can’t afford to have someone else do it for me.” 

Is there any harm in this? Probably not. But there are 
objections when a hobby does not permit leisure. I believe 
that many men unquestionably would benefit more by 
reading, listening to music, or playing bridge or chess than 
from pushing the lawn mower, papering a wall, or building 


a dog-kennel. 


“Never put off until tomorrow what you can do today,” 
has no place in any hobby. Hang the slogan over your desk 
at the office, but not over the workbench any longer. 

—A Doctor in the Sunday Independent. 


J New York City, Marilyn Monroe swept into Costello’s, 
a “ sophisticated ” Third Avenue bar patronised by news- 
papermen, television commentators and numerous literary 


es. 
Proprietor Tim Costello was asked to pose with the 


actress. He refused, perhaps 
done so, and went back to 


the only male ever to have 


polishing 
“She’s probably an all-right girl, all right,” he explained. 
“TI just don’t want my picture took.” 
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Science and Religion must join together 


Can We Survive the Atom? 


THOMAS E. MURRAY 


BELIEVE that God meant us to 

find the atom. 

The same trial that tested the 
first man in Eden and every man 
since, challenges us in the atomic 
problem. It is the exercise of choice, 
the dangerous freedom to use God- 
given power for good or ill. 

Science can give man mastery 
only over matter, It never reaches 
ultimates. If men will not clothe the 
framework of science with the warm 
garments of true humanism, they 
will end up by making machines 
their god and mathematics their only 
dogma. 

Against our fears, I oppose a 
great hope. The physical discoveries, 
which have shaken the spiritual 
faith of some men, are also shak- 
ing the philosophic foundations of 
materialism. 

I have noticed a new, extremely 
encouraging disposition on the part 
of some leading non-religious scien- 
tists. They are beginning to acknow- 
ledge that the concept of divine 
creation should no longer be dog- 
matically excluded from _ rational 
speculation about the origin of the 
universe, 

To my mind, there are today 
startling possibilities for a religious 
break-through into the secular mind. 
The time is ripening for a marriage 
of religion and science. 


Condensed from Better Homes and Gardens 





1E author is a member of the 
_ U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 











Atomic bombs are dangerous only 

because some atomic men cannot 
be trusted. Our crisis today comes 
from man’s greed and will to power, 
his refusal to submit to reason. 

I have been surprised to see that 
the unbelievers among scientists 
sometimes seem more concerned for 
the peace than those of us who 
believe the peacemakers are blessed. 
It is not their excess of good will, 
but rather their sharp knowledge of 
what nuclear war would do to this 
planet. 

The essential ingredient to atomic 
survival is a broad base of informed 
and interested civilians. It is the only 
way in which we can cope with the 
immoral fatalism that considers war 
“ inevitable ”"—with the folly that 
professes unconcerm over man’s 
darkest threat. 

Surely, these ostrich attitudes are 
like the frivolity of those who deny 
the reality of hell by refusing to think 
about it. Perhaps the secrecy with 
which we have guarded certain 
especially sensitive areas of atomic 
information contributes wo this 
apathy. 
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But the extent of this secrecy is 

greatly exaggerated; it is more an 
alibi for than an explanation of our 
abandonment of the normal func- 
tioning of public opinion. 

The fact is, the greatest atomic 
decisions must come from the heart 
and the soul, not the skilled brain 
that comprehends a cyclotron. 

We face a problem that calls for a 
heart-and-soul solution. Here we 
have a technology and industrial 
capability that are unsurpassed, a 
pool of brilliant scientists who could 
accelerate the development of atomic 
power. 

“Have-not” nations desperately 
need that power now, but they may 
never enjoy it if they must first 
acquire the technical skills and sup- 
porting industries to produce their 
own reactors. 


HALL we fail them? Shall we say: 

“We could have atomic electric 
power if we wanted it. But, unlike 
you people, we don’t really need it 
today, and so its development can 
wait for economic and financial forces 
to move it ahead.” 

I very much fear that if we fail to 
push a broad, vigorous programme 
in this field, we Americans will be 
accused of following a “dog in the 


manger” policy. I fear even more to 
consider the consequences if the 
U.S.S.R. should win the industrial- 
power race. 

I do not mean to speak in tones 
of careless reassurance as one some- 
times does to a child. For all you and 
I know, it may be the inscrutable 
will of God to make the twentieth 
century “closing time” for the 
human race. 


Bet we do know from the law He 

implanted in us that we have a 
personal obligation to use the normal 
means to stay alive as long as pos- 
sible. 

The human race has an inescap- 
able duty to the Almighty to avoid an 
ending of this civilisation until God’s 
good time. 

Once, a wise and simple man 
named Francis was hoeing in his 
garden. Someone asked: “If an 
angel appeared to tell you, Francis, 
that tonight you are to die, what 
would you do?” And St. Francis 
very calmly said: “ Keep on hoeing 
in the garden.” 

With all its tremendous complica- 
tions, with the very future of the 
human race at stake, our atomic 
agony comes down to this. We keep 
on hoeing and await God’s will. 


Be 


A ®0v’s voice changes when he reaches the age of fifteen 
or sixteen years. A girl’s voice changes when she answers 


the telephone. 


—Dublin Opinion. 


HE started to sing as he tackled the thing that couldn’t be 


done, and he did it. 


we wa Me hw 
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The Bradys Make Good 


cross Mexico’s ‘ISTHMUS _ OF 

Tehuantepec has swept a boom 
fever as intoxicating as tequila. In 
the tiny coastal towns of Minatitlan 
and Coatzacoalcos, Mexicans with 
bulging bankrolls are spending 
them on refrigerators, Mixmasters, 
and dozens of other items they could 
only dream about a few years ago. 

Cause of it all: sulphur, an 
element far more valuable to industry 
than gold. After years of exploration, 
three newly-formed U.S. companies 





Boys’ Town Director 

ONSIGNOR PATRICK CARROLL- 

‘ Abbing is Irish, but was a 
student at the Venerable English 
College when he met Archbishop 
Pizzardo, and, through His 
Grace, found his vocation in 
Italy. 

Recently in New York 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing was 
honoured at a lunch in the Star- 
light Room of the Waldorf. 
There, to an audience of over 
1,100 guests, including the Italian 
Ambassador, he was able to tell 
the story of Boys’ Towns in post- 
war Italy. 

For he now directs eight Boys’ 
Towns and one Girls’ Town, and 
has cared for about 22,000 home- 
less children, Over 8,000 are at 
present in the Towns, and the 
first waifs are now taking their 
places as good, educated citizens 
in the new Italy. 

—Catholic Times. 











have started to work huge deposits 
hidden under the isthmus jungles, 
shipped off their first thirty tons to 
world markets. 

The men largely responsible for 
the boom are three genial, Louisiana- 
born brothers named Brady— 
Lawrence, fifty-eight; Ashton, fifty- 
six, and William, fifty-four—who 
have become wealthy by a combina- 
tion of brainy prospecting and luck. 

They found the sulphur, and now 
own Guif Sulphur Corp., plus an 
exploration outfit called Amican Sul- 
phur Co., S.A., and have sizeable 
stock interests in both Pan American 
and Mexican Gulf Sulphur. Work- 
ing as a team, brothers Lawrence and 
Bill run the administrative end; Ash- 
ton is the geologist. 

Recently the brothers moved into 
one of Mexico City’s newest office 
buildings, where they can keep a 
radio check on their jungie-drilling 
rigs from a carpeted, giass-walled 
penthouse. 

Says Bill Brady with a shrug: 
“ You work like hell to find it. If you 
don’t, you don’t. We had the luck 
of the Irish.” 

—Time. 


Anatomy a Big Help 
MICHAEL, AS HE IS PROFESSIONALLY 
known, has been called the 
Balenciaga of London for being 
ahead of the fashion trend, rather 
than merely in step with it. 
~This Irishman first studied to be 
a doctor, and no doubt his knowledge 
of anatomy is one reason for the suc- 
cess of his tailored clothes. Not until 
he was almost through his studies did 
he decide that he just had to pursue 

















the niggling ambition that had always 
been with him: that of becoming a 
couturier. 

So, abandoning his medica] studies, 
he came to London and began train- 
ing in the fashion world. He became 
chief designer to the. House of 
Lachasse, where he stayed until he 
left to realise his great ambition—to 
open his own house. 

So now, in Carlos Place, Michael 
has his own nameplate, and his salon 
is a centre for many of the smartest 
women. 

One is always prepared for the un- 
expected at his collections, such as 
the draped satin shaw! collar on a 
tailored wool suit, or the shock of 
a large bow, like a fishtail train, at 
the hem of an evening dress. 

—WINEFRIDE JACKSON in 
Everybody’s. 


The Polite No 


BERNARD M. SHANLEY, THE NEWARK, 

N.J., attorney who recently 
became President Eisenhower’s 
appointment secretary, spends up to 
an hour daily signing letters saying 
“No” in a variety of tactful ways, 
and there are-more stacks of mail he 
never sees. 

Unlike business executives and les- 
ser Government officials, the Presi- 
dent of the United States spends 
most. of his working hours talking to 
callers, and the pressure on him to 
see even more people is unceasing. 

Only one of fifty or more appoint- 
ment-seekers is successful and some 
arrange for dates ten months in 
advance. Five assistants answer an 
average of 160 calls a day from 
people who want an appointment 
with the Chief Executive. 

Every caller, including members of 
the Cabinet, must clear through the 
appointment secretary. As keeper of 
the President’s time, Shanley, who 
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tries to relax by taking a daily pre- 
lunch dip in the warm water of the 
White House swimming pool, has one 
of the most pressure-ridden jobs in 
Government. Subject to loose super- 
vision only from the President him- 
self, he decides whom Mr. Eisen- 
hower should see. 
—Newsweek. 





The Reluctant Exile 


‘THE success of Juno and the 

Paycock, which opened at the 
Abbey on March 30, 1924, set 
London’s theatreland ablaze with 
excitement and _ enthusiasm. 
O’Casey refused to cross the 
Irish Sea. That was until Gabriel 
Fallon, the doyen of Irish drama 
critics, and himself an author, 
persuaded O’Casey to make the 
journey. 

“Sedan really didn’t want to 
go,” Tony Quinn told me. “ And 
to make certain that he did go on 
the boat and stay on it. 
Gabriel Fallon travelled to Duin 
Laoghaire with him. 

“I went to see him off at 
Amiens Street Station, Dublin, 
and can still see him today, 
huddled in a corner of a carriage, 
dressed in a homespun suit, high 
neck sweater and cap. 

“His last words to me just 
before the train pulled out were: 
‘Pll see ye tomorrow night, 
Tony: I don’t want to go to the 

p ” 

But he didn’t see Tony Quinn 
the following night, or the night 
after. Sedn O’Casey stayed in 
England, and, to this day, has 
never been back. He lives now 
in Devon. 

—Victor ZoORIAN in the 
Sunday Chronicle. 
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Pearse was His Examiner 


ADAR O DUBHDA, WHO IS PERHAPS 

the oldest broadcaster in Radio 
Eireann, was born in a completely 
English-speaking area of County 
Louth. He worked for twelve years 
as a labourer before he started to 
learn Irish out of O’Growney’s First 





So Long as It’s Fun 

ELMA HopkKIns, pride of Bel- 

fast, is a natural athlete. High 
jump, long jump, _ hurdles, 
javelin, discus, sprinting, hockey, 
swimming .. . she has tried them 
all, and she has done well in 
them all. 

At thirteen, Thelma _ high- 
jumped 4 ft. 94 in. in her garden. 
Franz Stampfi, the man who 
coached Bannister, Chataway 
and fFean Desforges, thinks 
Thelma has a great chance of a 
world high-jump record. 

After a year with Stamp/fi, 
Thelma set up an Irish record at 
five feet (in 1951). In 1952 she 
did 5 ft. 4 in. at the White City 
Championships, and in 1953 she 
reached 5 ft. 5 in. Last year, at 
the Empire Games, she won a 
gold medal with her 5 ft. 6 m. 
Empire record. Against the pick 
of Europe, in the European 
Games at Berne, she triumphed 
with a European record of § ft. 
54 im. 

Will she be the first woman 
to jump six feet? “ Well,” says 
Thelma, “ Fronz thinks it’s pos- 
sible, and I don’t see why not. 
So long as it’s fun trying, I’ try. 
As soon as it becomes a chore, 
I'll stop.” 

—JoHN McTAaGGarT in 
Iliustrated. 
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Book. But it was from the old 
speakers in the Omeath (County 
Louth) Gaeltacht that he really 
learned Irish speech and _ stories; 
music, history and prayers. Between 
1912 and 1928 he was a teacher on 
the staff of Colaiste Bhrighde, 
Omeath, and then a muinteoir taisdil 
—covering over 8,000 miles on a 
bicycle. He taught in Colaiste Mhuire, 
Dundalk 


He recalls with pride that Padraic 
Pearse was his examiner in 1905 
when he was awarded his annual cer- 
tificate in Cloghaneely College, 
Donegal. For the past eleven years 
he has been engaged in translating 
the Bible. 

He is a firm believer in the phrase 
method of teaching Irish, and 
declares flatly that no language can 
be learned from books. He has com- 
posed scores of musical rhymes for 
children. 

—SEAMUS KAVANAGH in Radio 
Eireann Handbook. 


“ Kelly’s Fish Tank” 


AN &EX-PUPIL OF THE PRESENTATION 

Brothers’ College, Cork, Mr. 
Laurence Kelly is attached to the 
Research and Development group of 
the Engineering Department, A.D.T. 
Co., New York City. 

This company specialises in new 
devices for the prevention of bur- 
glary, mainly by electrical methods 
such as contact wiring; electric rays 
playing on telephoto cells, both of 
which, when broken, set off an alarm; 
and Tele-approach, which is operated 
by the changing of the note emitted 
by a radio due to the presence of 
another body. 

The latest device with which Mr. 
Kelly (who is an electrical engineer) 
has been closely associated, depends 
on ultrasonic waves (i.c., sound waves 
which cannot be heard by the human 
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ear). A room filled with these waves 
can be made to produce a distinctive 
note in a loudspeaker. When the 
uniform pattern of the waves is dis- 
turbed by an intruder, the note 
changes and an A.D.C. operator im- 
mediately notifies the Police Dept. 
During this research Mr. Kelly 
developed the “Kelly Fish Tank.” 
By means of a very fine powder with- 
in the “Tank,” arranged by the 
ultrasonic waves into a regular pat- 
tern, it is possible to show the change 
in pattern caused by the presence of 
a foreign body. This is of inestimable 
value in demonstrating the principle 
used in the detector. 
—Presentation Brothers’ College 
(Cork) Souvenir. 


Cleric of the Weather 
WExPoRD-BORN FATHER WILLIAM 

Connick tells us we’re going to 
have a good summer. I take this to 
be an order for sun-suits. Father 
William is seldom wrong. 


Here’s where he beat the profes- M 


sional experts to date: he forecast the 
hard winters of ’40-’41 and °46-’47; 
he knew we'd have a fine summer 
in *47; he told us we'd have a 
drought last April and that last sum- 
mer would be wet. 

Father William has a _ weather 
bureau in his garden at Dorchester, 
Oxon., where he is parish priest. His 
system is based on the theory that 
weather situations repeat themselves. 

—lIrish Press. 


The Pope’s Promise 
MY PRIVATE AUDIENCE WITH 
Pius XII he asked me about 


Ireland. His approach was so typical 
that it is worth recalling. Knowing 


that I was an Irish citizen but not 
Irish by birth, he suggested that 
having learned to know Ireland, 
things must have struck me which 
the born and reared Irishman will 
never mention because to him they 
are self-understood. 

I had to tell the Pope anything I 
thought worth while as illuminating 
detail or typical illustration. He was 
obviously so delighted that I dared 
mention that an English weekly 
which I noticed among his pile of 
papers had been rather anti-Irish 
during the war. 

As I made my farewell, he indi- 
cated that periodical with a beaming 
smile and remarked: “If on my walk 
today I read anything in here un- 
friendly to Ireland, I promise you 
not to believe it!” 

—Kees Van Hoek in the New 

Zealand Tablet. 


The Lost Beads 


AYO-BORN FATHER PATRICK PEYTON 
has lost his famous rosary—which 
has been all round the world with 
him and been touched by millions of 
people in different countries. 

He had gone to the City Hospital 
at Capetown to see the patients, and 
paid a visit to Tina Dlematamtsi, the 
African girl who is deaf, dumb, blind 
and suffering from tuberculosis. 

Father Peyton put his rosary into 
her hands, She clutched it with an 
iron grip and, despite the efforts of 
an archbishop, a priest, a doctor and 
a nurse, refused to let go. 

Father Peyton said she must keep 
it. She did. And the most famous 
rosary in the world is now owned 
by one who will never see it. 
—Southern Cross. 


Yo 
money was invented, what did women find 


attractive about men? 
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Let there be no wrinkles on your heart 


The Secret of 


DUANE VALENTRY 


“ EVER retire!” is a slogan with 
many of the people whose 
business it is to stay young. 

They’re too occupied to take note of 

the passing of years, and by keeping 

busy they keep the spirit from 
withering. These glamorous folk stay 
ageless by shrugging off time. 

“T take no account of birthdays,” 
says Beatrice Lillie, who has been 
entertaining a couple of generations 
now. “ Being young must come from 
within. To fuss with your face keeps 
the wrinkles away, but if your spirit 
gets withered you still will seem 
old.” 


Stars who subscribe to. the “ Never 
Worry ” school are many. Barbara 
Stanwyck worries so little about the 
years that she has let her hair go 
grey and likes it better that way. To 
Gilbert Roland, whose youthful face 
and figure at fifty are the envy of 
younger male stars, not worrying and 
exercise are of equal importance. 

“For one thing, I play tennis 
every day of the year,” he says. “And 
then I do not worry. I do not eat 
myself up inside by fretting about 
things. That’s what makes people 
old.” 

“Be flexible,” says perennially 
youthful Irene Dunne, “ Keep your 
spine flexible as well as your point 
of view. There is nothing that will 


Condensed from the American Mercury 


Staying Young 































age you like a rigid mind and a rigid 
body. It’s taboo to say or even think, 
‘I can’t do this at my age.’ There is 
something for every age.” 


VARIED interests will permit this 
suppleness of mind no matter 
what the calendar says, according to 
Miss Dunne, Her own interests in- 
clude politics and charitable activities. 
“Too many people confuse youth 
—or the lack of it—with wrinkles. 
But to me youth is more than a 
smooth complexion, It is an expres- 
sion on a face which includes vitality, 
enthusiasm, and a participation in 
life. Accent your interests and you 
can’t miss accenting your youth.” 
Gloria Swanson, whose name has 
long synonymised glamour, agrees. 
She believes age is mental and does 
not dwell on the passage of time. 
“Age is a word that has no more 
meaning than you give it. Most 
people tie themselves down with the 
thought of their birthday. It never 
occurs to me to remember mine. I 
am never bored, but am just as en- 
thusiastic about living as I ever was. 
I divide-my time between television, 
plays and picture considerations, and 
my varied business interests.” 


[F you would be young, no matter 
what your age, keep your zest! 
Ethel Barrymore, celebrating her 




















seventy-fifth year, has not lost hers. 
Equally zestful is mninety-year-old 
Adeline Reynolds, an actress since 
1942. Friends thought she had lost 
her senses when she decided to learn 
the business of acting, but she went 
on with her plans. 

“ God has given us the later years 
to make our dreams come true,” she 
says. “I don’t believe in obstacles, 
only in challenges, and the way to 
meet them is through faith, prayer, 
gratitude, and hard work. You need 
happiness in what you are doing at 
the moment, and an eagerness for to- 
morrow. Yesterday isn’t important. 
Why sit and wait to tear pages off 
the calendar?” 

Because she had always wanted to 
go to college but never was able to, 
this dauntless woman enrolled at 
sixty-four, working her way through 
by tutoring students in French. At 
seventy, she learned to tap dance, 
swim, and fence. - 

“When people tell me I’m too old 
to do something I go right out and 
show them how wrong they are.” 
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YoutnruL Maureen O'Sullivan, 

mother of seven children, feels 
that this is as good a time as any, 
now that her youngsters are growing, 
to concentrate on a renewal of her 
career. 

“A mother frequently can gain 
much both for her children and her- 
self by staging an exit from her 
home when her youngsters begin to 
grow up,” she avers. 

“By that, I don’t mean a mother 
should quit her home, but that she 
should minimise her household 
duties, and take up a career which 
she may have neglected. I am sure 
that my children will derive inspira- 
tion from the fact that I am working 
again.” 


Pe=RHAPs the best summing-up of the 

youth recipes for those who refuse 
to grow old is contained in the words 
once written by James A. Garfield: 

“If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should 
not trow old.” 





Laughing Matter 


Qk manner of laughing is fixed by the time we are eigh- 
teen, and it does not change until old age, with its effect 
on the vocal cords, brings about a variation. Till then how 
we laugh is a sure indication of character. 
The best laugh is that which goes with a smiling face, 
twinkling eyes, and is complete—not checked or smothered. 
Those with laughs like that can be trusted; they are 
generous, sympathetic and make loyal friends, while those 
who laugh in their throats, in spasmodic fashion, and keep 
their faces almost unaltered, are shrewd and cautious, and 
not over-scrupulous in their methods. 
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And then there was the story of the lovely girl living in the 
erence metemantin "cha aaah ti eat 
family . 


Dunsany Tells Me of the 
Writers He Helped 


ELSA MAXWELL 


URING a week in London, I was 

proud to accept an invitation 

from Lord Dunsany to lunch. 
It was a small party, with Eric Coates, 
the composer, and his wife, and Pat- 
rick Mahony—a cousin of Sir Wil- 
liam Walton—who had written a 
brilliant life of Maeterlinck. 

Lord Dunsany has bright, spark- 
ling eyes, a gay enthusiasm and wears 
a spry little imperial beard. Fortu- 
nately, I stepped off on the right 
foot, for I knew and loved his plays, 
especially A Night at an Inn, and I 
have been following the fortunes of 
the Abbey Theatre almost from its 
beginning as well as of those brilliant 
writers and poets associated with it: 
J. M. Synge, “ AZ ” (George Russell), 
W. B. Yeats, and Lady Gregory and 
her Abbey Players. 


FTER all, I remain a frustrated poet 

at heart, just as Lord Dunsany is 
today a frustrated playwright—in 
America, at least. 

For he told me that since he at- 
tacked our national habit of rivalling 
the beauties of the countryside by 
plastering the foreground with com- 
pelling advertisements and skysigns 
to eat more, drink more or smoke 


more of this, that and the other, he 
has been dropped like a hot potato. 

I told him that my first act on re- 
turn home would be to approach the 
New York City Centre to ask them 
to consider producing a Dunsany 
play. 


[§v1TED by a leading literary society 

to lecture them, Lord Dunsany 
was asked some two months before- 
hand if he would tell them the 
subject on which he would speak, as 
they wished to circularise their 
members. 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” he told them. 
“I always speak ex tempore.” 

“Could you give us a title, then?” 
they pleaded. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ you might 
call it ‘ The Remembrances of a Col- 
lector of Geniuses ’.” Then he turned 
to me and went on: “You know, 
Miss Maxwell, they often say that the 
only thing one writer would reaily 
gladly do for another is to cut his 
throat, so jealous are they all. I’ve 
never suffered from that. In my 
younger days when I was writing 
books and plays and verse I was only 
too happy to be able to help anyone 
who showed genuine promise. 


Condensed from I Married the World (London: Heinemann, Ltd. 18/-) 
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Lord Dunsany’s Guest 


[7 és wildly amusing to me that I, who was born in Keokuk, Iowa, 

and reared in San Francisco without money, family position or 
even a grammar-school diploma, am recognised as an arbiter of 
international society and the world’s most famous hostess. How did 
I, daughter of an unsuccessful insurance man, become the public 
utility of society ? 

The audacity of “ self-elected persons” is the explanation. I won 
my title strictly by default. Any woman with enough energy and 
imagination would have had a similariy vivid impact on the wealthy, 
who live in marble mausoleums surrounded by suspicions and 
neuroses. 

Most rich people are the poorest people I know. Guilt complexes 
stemming from the way they made, married or inherited their money 
warp their normal outlets of warmth and vitality. I brought to them 
@ capacity for friendship and gaiety that offered escapes from plush- 
lined boredom besides casual sex without passion and excessive 
gambling without excitement. 

Once, when I was stuck with a covey of dull bankers and other 
assorted bores, I dreamed up a variation of an age-old game children 
play. The only props were corks tied to pieces of string and a large 
saucepan. The corks were pooled in the centre of a table and the 
object of the game was to avoid having the corks trapped when the 
player brandishing the saucepan brought it down suddenly. 

The players who were caught had to pay a small forfeit; those 
who got away were paid double by the holder of the saucepan. The 
stakes were dimes, but my guests had a bigger kick playing that 
idiotic game than they got from gambling thousands of dollars in 


casinos on the Riviera. 
—ELsA MAXWELL. 





































“| REMeEMaER I wrote a story called 
If, and after it appeared I had a 
letter from a young woman who said 
that she had been writing short 
stories and books for years and that 
they were always returned with a 
perfunctory rejection slip. ‘ After 
reading your story, If, it gave me 
new heart,’ she wrote, ‘and I wonder 
if you would be so kind as to read 
ome cr two of my stories and say if 
you think it is worthwhile struggling 
on.’ 
“I replied that I would gladly 
read them. Her name was Mary 





Lavin; in fact she was born in 
America, and I found her work 
merited all the help and encourage- 
ment I could give her. Today she has 
won success both in Ireland and 
America. 

“ Likewise, I think I also helped 
that wonderful Irish poet, killed, 
alas! in the First World War: 
Francis Ledwidge. He was a magnifi- 
cent poet for whom I had higher 
hopes than for any other writer whom 
I have discovered. In my opinion, no 
Irish poet, except ‘AL’, ever wrote 
finer poetry, and I believe that had 
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he lived he would have surpassed 
even ‘Ai’. 

“ Another novelist I was able to 
help is Anne Crone, who could not 
get her first novel published by any- 
one until I was fotunately able to get 
it placed in England and America, 
where it became a best seller in both 
countries. It was called Bridie Steen. 
Extending a helping hand to talent in 
the bud,” he mused, “is a pleasant 
hobby. A sort of literary gardening.” 


“you might call yourself,” I sug- 

gested, “not only a collector of 
geniuses, but also a collector of 
genii—or do I mean genie? Anyway, 
some of the pixies and sprites and 
spectres that have appeared in your 
plays.” 

“TI hope,” he said, “that I have 
never horrified you in any of my 
stories of the unnatural by any words 
I have used. Though I consider I am 
entitled to suggest the uncanny to 
build up a situation of horror, I 
always stop short of actual words that 
would repel readers. I like to keep 
them on tenterhooks, but not to 
terrorise them. Now you mention it, 
I have written a play, which has not 
yet been produced, that comes into 
the category you mention. It is called 
The Strange Lover.” 





Grouse—At Home! 
TH 


anything,” he grumbled. 


“ That’s what you get,” retorted ns wife, “ for neglecting 


your practice.” 


famous physician returned from a shooting trip and 
there was no mistaking his grumpiness. 




























Whereupon Lord Dunsany pro- 
ceeded to tell me the story of a lovely 
young country girl living amidst the 
remote wildness of the moors who 
had never seen any man save those 
of her family. Then one day MAN 
appeared, a cavalier whose horse had 
gone lame and who asked for shelter 
for the night. Of course, the girl and 
the cavalier fell in love and they be- 
came betrothed and al! was prepared 
for the hymenal feast. 


SUDDENLY, a magician comes on the 
scene, an old, old man with matted 
hair and beard. 
“This wedding must not 
place,” cries the magician. 
“Why not?” the parents demand. 
“ How long does a haunch of beef 
last in the larder?” the magician 
asks. 
“Three days,” comes the answer. 
“How long does your milk, your 
bread, your other food last?” the 
magician questions. 
“Three days.” 
Then the magician, pointing to the 
cavalier sitting beside the girl, ex- 
claims: “I created him this morn- 
ing. He will only last three days.” 
I was awfully glad Lord Dunsany 
told his story at the end of lunch 
and not at the beginning. 
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Genius conquers old age 


Your Best Years 
Are to Come 


GEORGE S. ROBINSON 


T what age should men and 

women retire? To a great extent 

it depends on the work they are 
doing. 

No age seems too advanced for 
creative workers to produce a master- 
piece, and one would think the same 
rule held good for anybody else not 
engaged in physical labour. 

Sir Winston Churchill reached the 
pinnacle of his career late in life. He 
had been in the political wilderness 
for some years before becoming First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the out- 
break of the second World War. 

Then in the following May at the 
age of sixty-five, he was appointed 
Prime Minister. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, the Ameri- 
can business magnate, added 
£20,000,000 to his fortune between 
the ages of seventy and eighty-three. 
He started at the age of sixteen, 
carrying goods and passengers in a 
sailing boat between Staten Island 
and New York. He was sixty-three 
before he turned his attention to 
railways, the enterprise Which gave 
him most of his wealth. 

GOETHE achieved his masterpiece, 
Faust, when he was past eighty. 


Michelangelo was seventy when he 
put the dome on St. Peter’s in Rome. 
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His finest painting, The Last Fudg- 
ment, was created only six years 
earlier. 

Another who did his finest work 
at an advanced age was Verdi. He 
composed Otello at seventy-four, 
and when he was-eighty he wrote 
his Falstaff. Five years later came his 
famous Ave Maria, Stabat Mater, 
and Te Deum. Verdi had written his 
first performed symphony at fifteen. 

Tennyson lived eighty-three years 
and produced good work during 
almost the whole of that time. 
Several creative workers did not start 
seriously until they were almost 
middle-aged, but Tennyson, by the 
time he was twenty-three, had pub- 
lished two volumes of verse. When 
he died he had been Poet Laureate 
for forty-two years. 


(CARLYLE did not finish his five- 

volume history of Frederick the 
Great until he was seventy, and he 
began his reminiscences at seventy- 
one. But the last fifteen years of his 
life were unproductive. 

Shakespeare had seen his fortieth 
year before he produced his best 
work. Voltaire was sixty-four when 
he wrote Candide. Jean Baptiste 
Lamarck was seventy-cight when he 
wrote his greatest work, The Natural 
History of the Invertebrates. 

Bernard Shaw wrote what many 
people consider his finest work, St. 
Joan, when he was sixty-seven, and 
six years later he scored another 
success with The Apple Cart. 

Lister was sixty-four when he 
thought of founding the “ Institution 
of Preventive Medicine ”—and his 
new creation stimulated him to do 
first-rate work for another twenty- 
two years. 
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Are Belfast’s public rose gardens the worst in the world ? 
Mr. McGredy, a Portadown man, alleges that, judged by 
continental standards, they are. Belfast denies this—and a 
War of the Roses is in full swing. Incidentally, Mr. 
McGredy recently judged a flower show in Rome 


Sam, the Rose Man 


W. PENNYCOOK SMITH 


AM McGrepy is ready to take 

over a kingdom of roses, a realm 

of perfume and beauty built up 
by his family since 1885. 

Their roses grow in the gardens 
of all nations. But the secrets and 
knowledge that went into the breed- 
ing of the exquisite flowers that have 
won thousands of show awards died 
twenty-one years ago, died with his 
father, who committed all the data in 
his production of new and better 
roses to memory. The record books 
kept by three generations give only 
the parent plants—no marginal notes 
to outline the years of patient cultiva- 
tion. 


S4M was two when his father died. 
Since then the business has been 
held in trust for him until he be- 
comes twenty-five. Although the take- 
over will not be for another eighteen 
months, the youth is planning a 
thirty-years’ search for perfection. He 
is building up new breeding strains, 
expanding experimental fieids. 

The genetic chances of breeding 
the rose you set out to produce are 
estimated at 8,000,000 to one, but he 
has already had some success. He has 
grown a lilac rose . . . the first step 
in the dream of all growers—a blue 
flower. 





This time, however, the method 
and progress of every attempt to 
breed a new rose will be carefully 
logged. Flicking over the pages of a 
new ledger, he said: “I am starting 
to build up full records of my work 
so that if anything should happen to 
me, it can be carried on.” 

The McGredy story begins seventy 
years ago with his great-grandfather, 
Sam the First. He was head gardener 
on an estate outside Portadown, 
County Armagh. He bought a small 
nursery which had one greenhouse. 
His main interest was pansies. 

The nursery developed, however, 


en rose cultivation. When Sam’s 
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Sam’s Ambition 


HAT sort of man is Sam the 

Fourth ? He is 6 ft. 2 ins. and 
an amiable sixteen stone. Flowers 
have always been his objective in 
life. Even as a small boy he 
would tell people who asked his 
“I’m Sam, the rose 

There is nothing boastful in 
his manner when he tells you: 
“ My personal ambition is to be 
the best rose-producer in these 
islands. And I will be ... even 
if it kills me.” 





father took over he concentrated on 
breeding new varieties. Before he 
died at the age of thirty-five, he had 
swept the world with his name and 
roses. 

Even the chain of office worn by 
the town’s mayors is made up of 
twenty-six gold medals won by the 
roses of the Portadown nurseries. 


‘THERE is a r10-acre rose farm a few 

miles out of town where 500,000 
rose bushes are grown annually. The 
original nursery, the tiny greenhouse 
of Sam the First, is dwarfed by 
twenty-three others, some costing as 
much as £2,000 each. 

Breeding roses is rather like breed- 
ing racehorses. Into it goes the same 
care, the same reference to stud 
books, the same scrupulous selection 
of parents. 

Working with his staff Sam hand- 
pollinates the selected blooms in 
greenhouse temperatures that reach 
as high as 110 degrees. Windows and 
doors must be kept tightly closed to 
keep out gusts of wind or foraging 
insects. 

Said Sam: “I’ve seen three of us 
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chasing one frenzied wasp around the 
roses to prevent it settling on one of 
them.” 


UP on the slopes overlooking the 

nursery are three blocks of 50,000 
seedlings. They are the “ maidens ”, 
second, and third year plants under 
trial. They are visited without fail 
each morning and evening, for to 
miss one stage of growth—the open- 
ing of a bud or the full bloom of a 
flower—may mean missing the rose 
of the year. 

Out of it all may emerge one out- 
standing new variety. “To get that 
we will have done well,” said Sam. 
The new rose that reaches the market 
will have been tested in all climates, 
and taken ten years to produce at a 
cost of £2,000. 

A few years ago work was started 
on the production of a flame-coloured 
rose. The parent plants were carefully 
mated; and the result?—a_ grey 
flower. The nurserymen disliked it 
and it was nicknamed the “ Mouse ”. 
But American growers went crazy 
over the colour, called it “Grey 
Pearl”, and it became a best-seller, 
earning valuable dollars. 


AM has his own ideas about the 
things that go to make an ideal 

rose. His first aim is for bright 
colours. “ The day of the pale pink 
and white rose is gone,” he says. 
“People want brightness in their 
homes and gardens. 

“Last, I’m afraid, is fragrance. As 
much as we would like to see it near 
the top you would lose too many 
other characteristics in going for it 
exclusively. When you have produced 
a new rose the perfume is either 
there or it isn’t.” 














































I have completed five years’ research into the life of 
St. Thomas More, around which I hope to make an 
outstanding film 


I Want to Reform 
Myself Now 


PAUL VINCENT CARROLL 


I was a younger play- 

\ \ wright, I had a bee in my Irish 

bonnet about reforming people 
through the medium of the stage. 

I suppose I caught the bug from 
such dramatising conversationalists as 
Bernard Shaw and Alexis Tolstoy, 
and ignored the warnings of true 
dramatists like J. M. Synge, who 
never wanted to reform anybody. 

I have no longer any desire to 
reform anyone but myself, and I am 
afraid I’m making a rather poor job 
even of that! 


HER1k IssEN, that dour Norwegian 

reformer, apart from his construc- 
tional brilliance, to which I owe so 
much, bores me with his humourless 
strictures, which continually remind 
me of that dour patron saint of mine, 
St. Paul. 

To make matters worse, the people 
I wanted to reform in my younger 
years have turned out to be much 
nicer people than myself, and that 
paradoxical slap on the jaw of life 
has taught my presumption a very 
salutary lesson. 

By such incisive revelations of life, 
we deepen our perceptions and learn 
how to live. 


N one occasion, in a Fleet Street 

(London) pub, I heard G. K. 
Chesterton merrily declare that 
before going home hc must drink a 
last pint of bitters for the greater 
glory of God. 

It was from him I first learned that 
a man drinks when and because he is 
merry, but never when he is melan- 
choly or depressed. 

“A merry heart pleaseth the 
Lord” was a ruling factor in his 
whimsical life, and this, to me, amaz- 
ing factor had a strong influence on 
my poor remaking. 

Strange that, as an Irishman, I 
should later come under the power- 
ful influence of another unique Eng- 
lishman, St. Thomas More, into 
whose life I have completed five years 
of research and around which I hope 
to make an outstanding film. 

When the broken and heroic More 
staggered his way up the rickety 
steps of the scaffold, he murmured, 
“A merry heart goes all the way.” 


Mor#’s ever merry heart certainly 

went all the way in defence of his 
country’s liberty when it was 
threatened by a conscienceless royal 
weed, and the “candle of English 
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liberty,” as Professor Pollard said, 
“burned very low in its socket.” 

Of such heroic and chivalrous mer- 
riment is greatness made. And the 
wayward scribe who is writing this 
article has emerged out of his ex- 
periences, in spite of two major wars 
and the hell of the London blitz, an 
optimist and a merry man. 

All the great persons I have loved, 
those who guided my awkward feet 
on the slippery steps of the winding 
stair, are dead, 

Synge gave us an immortal comedy 
and accepted his premature death 
with a secret smile, for his inward 
pain was too great. 

“ 7,” the humorous pagan saint, 
died amazed that so many people 
loved him, Lady Gregory laid down 
her comic pen and accepted death 
with quiet dignity. 


JAMES Bripig, that brilliant darling 
of the Scots, refused, when his 
doctors made their grave pronuncia- 
mento, “to live like a Puritan and 
preferred to die like a gentleman.” 
Yeats I always have loved, but 
there was always in him the pessi- 
mistic puritan streak, and his last 
poem— 
“ All day in the one chair 
From dream to dream and rhyme 
to rhyme, 
I have ranged in rambling thought 
With an image of air.”— 
terrified me. It was a renunciation of 
the life he lived and enriched, and I 
reject such a renunciation. I remain 
@ merry man as the years mellow and 


‘deepen me. 


MK latest play, The Wayward Saint, 
is a reflection of this merriment. 

















In it, I am not trying to teach any- 
body anything. I have finished with 
such presumptions. I have learned 
humility—the greatest asset in the 
equipment of any creative writer. 

A girl whom I adored and who 
now is dead, once said to me: “ Paul, 
stop preaching. I hate dour saints 
and reformers. Please write me a play 
about a merry saint who did all the 
wrong things and was a glorious 
nuisance to everyone.” 

I disagreed with her violently. It 
took death to scourge my pride with 
the truth of her shy, feminine genius. 
Thinking over this, in seclusion, my 
mind deepened into a pronounced 
reverie and out of this long journey 
through the dark emerged The Way- 
ward Saint. 

The play is a romp, but with deep 
dramatic undertones. In other plays, 
I have satirised other people. In this 
play I have satirised myself. That, to 
me, is good progress for any play- 
wright! 

Devil in the play is my other 
self—the lousier side of my 


nature, which has hurt my friends 
and justified my enemies. 














































Some will say this looks as if 
Carroll has been to an American 
psychiatrist. Nonsense! Although 
going to psychiatrists has become an 
American national pastime in which 
the ego is deliciously inflated, I go 
instead to the confessional, in which 
an invisible voice behind a grill 
admonishes. me to “ behave myself,” 
charges me nothing and sends me on 
my way. 

In The Wayward Saint, I have no 
axes to grind. I just want people to 
enjoy themselves and stop lifting the 
lids off the Carroll philosophical 
dustbins in search of alleged truth. 

Pll walk with you, whatever your 
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creed or race. If you don’t believe, 
as I do, in a personal devil, I'll never- 
theless walk with you. 


[F you don’t believe, as I do, that 

fundamental innocence and sim- 
plicity are the powerful bulwarks of 
a civilisation moving frighteningly on 
to an unknown future, I'll still walk 
with you and not preach. 

Only one right I reserve in this 
rebel heart of mine—in any country 
where I live, either permanently or 
temporarily, I instinctively belong as 
a creative writer to the Opposition, 
and the chief function of the Opposi- 
tion is to oppose. 





in terms of money... . 


minds and our personalities. 


one. 





The Money Doesn’t Matter 


‘THE world is unfair. Men of great merit go unrewarded 

and die in poverty. Scoundrels, by sheer bluff, achieve 
success and high position. Film stars get paid salaries 
beyond the wildest dreams of scientists, or even of Cabinet 
Ministers. And a man who runs a little business honestly, 
working ten hours a day, may easily go bankrupt. 

Which, I think, is a very glorious thing. For it makes us 
realise that Providence never intended merit to be measured 


The great object of life is to train our minds and develop 
our personalities, It is not the object of life to reward us 
with Rolls Royces, butlers and private yachts. These things 
may be necessary to the development 
personalities, but happily they are not to the majority. 

So, when we consider whether the world is fair or not, 
we should not estimate that fairness in terms of money. We 
should ask if we have had a fair chance to develop our 


Qs difference between a rich man and a poor man is that 
one worries about his next meal, the other about his last 


WHEN his baby brother was born, a little boy asked his 
mother where he had come from. “From heaven,” she . 

replied. He took another look at the baby. “ They give them 

very close haircuts up there, don’t they?” he observed. _ 


of some few 


—Dr. I. B. 
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A well-stocked medicine chest is as important as food 


25,000 Accidents Too Many 


A LADY 


AST year 25,000 children were 

treated in one Dublin hospital 

as a result of accidents at home 
which could have been avoided by 
a little care and forethought. 

Scalds, burns and poisoning are 
the most common accidents; and 
children under two years of age 
seem to be the greatest victims of 
fire in all its forms. 

In the case of scalding, the 
majority of accidents are due to the 
spilling of tea or other hot liquids 
from pots and pans, resulting in 
typical injuries to the face, the side 
of the neck, the upper part of the 
chest, and the upper limbs. Old- 
fashioned, long-handled pots for 
soups and stews are a real menace 
to the inquisitive child, so, if you use 
them, take great care to keep them 
out of the children’s reach. 


(OAL fires are responsible for a great 

many burns; but electric fires 
can be equally dangerous: falling 
against the hot bars of an electric 
fire, or touching the attractive- 
looking bright red element results in 
an extremely deep burn. 

The injury is often so severe as to 
require many plastic operations and 
several skin grafts; and even the most 
expert surgical treatment will not in 
every case restore complete function 
to the affected part. The resulting 


DOCTOR 


disfigurement and loss of power re- 
main as constant reminders of an 
accident which might easily have 
been avoided. 

When bathing the baby, mothers, 
do please put the cold water in first; 
severe scalds have resulted from 
failure to observe this simple rule. 

Don’t carry hot fluids across the 
kitchen when young children are 
present, and do be very careful when 
you are adding water to fat because 
splashes from the hot fat can cause 
very severe and painful burns. 


old, like the very young, are 
frequent victims of burns and 
scalds—feebleness, deafness, and fail- 
ing sight make them specially liable 
to accidents. 

Tragic cases have occurred of 
elderly people dozing by the fire- 
side, and in their sleep, falling on to 
the embers. The one great safeguard 
is a fire screen: this is really 
essential in any household containing 
children or old people. 

If a member of the family receives 
a burn or a scald cover the entire 
area immediately with a clean piece 
of cloth, as exposure to the air will 
intensify the pain and cause added 
shock to the patient. 

In the case of clothing catching 
fire, wrap a coat, rug, or blanket 
round the patient to smother the 
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flames, then roll him on the ground. 
Make sure to protect your face and 
hands, It is essential to send for the 
doctor in the case of burns, as 
permanent damage may be done to 
the affected area. 


ACCIDENTAL poisoning occurs 

through self-administration in the 
home; so take care—don’t keep 
turpentine or methylated spirits in 
lemonade bottles; or the children 
may be tempted to sample them. 
Again, a parent may be tempted to 
give a child a deliberate over-dose of 
a tonic in the belief that it will be 
more effective than the dose recom- 
mended. Believe me, this is very un- 
wise, 

Children are particularly sensitive 
to iron, and for this reason iron 
tablets left carelessly about the 
house are a great danger. 

The modern trend of giving aspirin 
to children may lead to over-dosage 
of this valuable drug. Repeated 
doses of aspirin should not be given 
without medical advice. 


JF your child has taken poison, 

phone your doctor at once; and 
while you are waiting for him, give 
the child two tablespoonfuls of salt 
in water to make him vomit. 

If the child has taken a corrosive 
poison, such as caustic soda, which 
will burn his lips and mouth, take 
him to hospital immediately. 

Cuts and scratches are all too 
common in the home. If the bleed- 
ing is severe, the first thing to do is 
to stop it by applying a tourniquet; 
this may be a bandage, a belt, or a 
handkerchief. 


HEN a wound has bled freely, 

the danger of contamination is 
lessened, as the blood carries away 
any foreign matter. On the other 
hand, wounds which do not bleed 
freely, such as puncture wounds, 
frequently become septic, and need 
expert attention. 

When you have cleaned cuts as 
well as you can, cover them with a 
bandage or clean cloth to prevent 
further infection. 





Horse Nonsense 


“][M going to The Curragh to tell my brother something.” 
“Why, what’s your brother doing there?” 


“ He’s riding in a race.” 


“ But that finished last Monday.” ‘ 
“I know—that’s what I want to tell him.” 


* 


Worry is like a rocking horse: it keeps on going, but it 


gets nowhere. 
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Charlotte Bronté died 100 years ago. She had been happily 
married for so short a time! 


LOVE CAME LATE TO CHARLOTTE 


R. WYSE 


HARLOTTE BRONTE’S last words 

have been recorded by Mrs. 

Gaskell, She had been lying for 
some days in delirium. She 
awakened for a moment, to see her 
husband praying beside her. 

“Oh!” she whispered, “I am not 
going to die, am I? He will not 
separate us, we have been so happy.” 

The final year of Charlotte’s 
dismal life in Haworth was a happy 
one in that superficially unromantic 
marriage with her father’s curate. 
Her last letters to a very old friend 
vouched for that. The Reverend 
Arthur Bell Nicholls may have been 
a dull dog, but he was faithful and 
kind. 

“No kinder, better husband than 
mine, it seerms to me, there can be 
in the world,” she wrote on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1855. “I do not want now 
for kind companionship in health 
and the tenderest nursing in sick- 


ness.” About that time also, she 
wrote of “dear patient, constant 
Arthur ”. 


[x the story of the Haworth circle, 

where old Patrick Bronté ruled, 
where Bramwell Bronté drank him- 
self to death, and where Emily, Anne 
and Charlotte wrote their secret 
novels of escape from the loneliness 
of the Yorkshire moorland, the figure 
of Arthur Bell Nicholls is a shadowy 
one. 


JACKSON 


His name survives only because he 
married Charlotte. He was, perhaps, 
a typical “ one-talent ” person. Yet it 
is good when sometimes the blaze 
of genius happens to illuminate the 
homespun virtues of other people 
close by. 


NICHOLLs had been born in Antrim 

in 1817, and had been educated at 
the Royal School, Banagher, and at 
Trinity College, Dublin. When he 
was twenty-seven he came to 
Haworth. The inevitable rumours of 
the curate’s romance with the 
Rector’s daughter came to a head in 
1846. 

Charlotte gave them short shrift. 
In a letter to her friend Ellen 
Nussey, written on July 10, 1846, she 
said that the story of their engage- 
ment was quite unfounded: “A 
cold, far-away sort of civility are the 
only terms on which I have ever 
been with Mr. Nicholls.” 

The curates, she said, regarded 
her as an old maid and in her turn, 
she did not think much of them. One 
and all, to her they were “highly 
uninteresting, narrow, and unattrac- 
tive specimens of the coarser sex.” 

Charlotte claimed that if she did not 
want romance, she did want a hus- 
band with strong sense, justice, and a 
kind heart. She had been cynical 
about love if it meant passion, but 
believed that respect before marriage 
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FRIEND has spoken to us of 

living memories concerning 
Charlotte Bronté’s husband, the 
Reverend Arthur Bell Nicholls, 
who im 1906 had been living in 
the town of Banagher, Offaly— 
an old man in his ninetieth year, 
being pushed round in a bath- 
chair. 

He had been curate of Banagher 
from 1870 to 1895. After that, he 
seems to have gone into per- 
manent retirement. 














would ripen to “moderate love 


afterwards. 


JN 1852 Nicholls proposed. Char- 

lotte was touched by the emotion 
shown by this statue-like man. He 
had not dared to speak to Patrick 
Bronté, who hated marriages almost 
on principle. 

When Charlotte spoke to him 
immediately afterwards, the old man 
objected so violently that she felt it 
her duty to refuse the proposal. So 
Nicholls departed tactfully, bringing 
with him a presentation gold watch 
from the parishionezs. 

Two years later the objection had 
been overcome, and they married. 
Nicholls showed himself most will- 
ing to look after the blind old 
Rector, and he was tolerant of 
Charlotte’s half-hearted acquiescence 
to the wedding, undertaken, largely 
for her father’s sake, if one can judge 
from her letters. “Papa secures a 
reliable and devoted assistant for his 
old age.” 

He had abandoned other, better 
preferment for the sake of staying in 
Haworth, whose people had felt his 
leaving would be a “ calamity ”. 


It is pleasant to see her apprecia- 
tion warming gradually as the wed- 
ding drew near. 

“Mr. Nicholls is a kind, con- 
siderate fellow. With ail his mascu- 
line faults, he enters into my wishes 
about having the thing done quietly.” 

He certainly had the snarrimonial 
patience of a Jacob. They had just 
nine months of marriage, and she 
had no regrets. For the honeymoon 
they came to Ireland, visiting 
Killarney. 

Perhaps they went there because 
old Patrick had once written a dull, 
didactic novel about it called Albion 
and Flora. 

Ireland certainly gave Caarlotie s 
new slant on her husband. She 
wrote: 

“TI must say, I like my new rela- 
tions. My dear husband, too, appears 
in a new light in his own country. 
More than once I had deep pleasure 
in hearing his praises on all sides. 
Some of the old servants and fol- 
lowers of the family tell me I am a 
most fortunate person; for that I 
have got one of the best gentlemen 
in the country. 

“T trust I feel thankful to God for 
having enabled me to make what 
seems a right choice; and I pray to 
be enabled to repay as I ought the 
affectionate devotion of a truthful, 
honourable man.” 


SHE had got over the feeling— 

probably Patrick’s notion—that 
Nicholls was someone to think of 
rather apologetically. She was de+ 
lighted to find him guiding her—* he 
says ‘we must do so and so.’ We do 
so and so, accordingly; and it 
generally seems the right thing.” The 
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parishioners féte him and describe 
him as “a consistent Christian and 
a kind gertleman ”. 

During the last six months she 
finds that she has less time for think- 
ing: “I am obliged to be more 
practical, for my dear Arthur is a 
very practical as well as a very 
punctual and methodical man. Every 
morning he is in the National 
School by nine o'clock; begins the 
children religious instruction till half- 
past ten. Almost every afternoon he 
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the 


amongst poor 


pays visits 
parishioners ”. 

Nobody has ever called Arthur 
Nicholls « romantic figure. But per- 
haps he was, in the way that iny 
ordinary, undistinguished man _be- 
comes a romantic figure through 
sheer persistence in common honesty 
and patience. 

A few weeks before her death, 
Charlotte wrote of him a phrase 
which must remain his last epitaph 
—“ His patience never fails.” 


bs 


‘THe Irish are less immune to inebriation than the 
Spaniards; and this betrays in them both a closer 
bondage to their conscience and to their awareness. 

For your drunkard and even your drinker is not merely a 
vicious man who swills himself because he cannot help it, 
or out of spite for his maiden aunt. A drunkard is a man 
who wants to get rid of himself and cannot do so by any 


When in Spain... 


other means. 


The Spaniard can always seize hold of a guitar; but a 
guitar wants one of those warm nights such as one can 
enjoy in Spain nearly the whole year round. Nature, in 


Ireland, is not so kind. 


Worst of all, Irishmen are deeply anglified. They do not 
enjoy being told so, of course, but that only confirms how 
anglified they are, for otherwise, they would not mind being 


told so. 


Once in Spain, the Irish shed their anglification, forget 
about whiskey and tea, drink Christian wine and that clear 
fresh water, which is perhaps even. more than wine itself 


the natural drink of Spain. 


—SALVADOR DE MapariaGA, Portrait of Europe. 


SAY it with perfume, 
Say it with mink, 

But never, never 

Say it with ink. 


Fvctw’s signature tune—“ Bless you for being an angle!” 


—Dublin Opinion. 
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Genius is Never 


What You Want 
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Singing Synge’s Praises 
WHEN A COUNTRY PRODUCES A MAN 
of genius, he never is what it 
wants or believes it wants; he is 
always unlike its idea of itself... . 

Ireland, since the Young 
Irelanders, has given itself up to 
apologetics, Every impression of life 
or impulse of imagination has been 
examined to see if it helped or hurt 
the glory of Ireland or the political 
claim of Ireland. 

A sincere impression of life be- 
came at last impossible; all was 
apologetics, There was no longer an 
impartial imagination, delighting in 
whatever is naturally exciting. 

Synge was the rushing up of the 
buried fire, an explosion of all that 
had beer: denied or refused, a furious 
impartiality, an indifferent turbulent 
sorrow. His work, like that of Burns, 
was to say all the people did not 
want to have said. He was able to do 
this because Nature had made him 
incapable of a political idea. 

—W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies 

(Macmillan. 21/-). 


Not Enthusiastic 
EpitH EVANS, WHO CREATED 
more Shaw parts than any other 
actress, still admires him as much as 
ever. 

But when she asked some under- 
graduates what they thought of 
G.B.S., the answers were not 
enthusiastic. 

“I wanted to compare their 


opinions with the opinions of my 
own girlhood when my young man 
who later became my husband used 
to refer to G.B.S. as ‘The Divine 
Bernard’. I found that the young 
people are not so sure of his divinity 
now.” 

She thought this was inevitable, so 
much which he had argued for had 
become fact. “He has become part 
of the daily fabric of our lives.” 

—WILLIAM Hickey in the Daily 

Express. 


Joyce—Very Humble 


SPOKE TO PADRAIC COLUM ABOUT 

James Joyce. Every comment 
Padraic made was full of wistful 
charity and affection: their days to- 
gether in Paris, Mrs. Joyce, the 
children. 

“ James,” Colum told us, “ was a 
very humble man.” 

Eyebrows quirked around the 
room. “ Yes,” the poet insisted, “he 
was humble. What he really wanted 
to be was a lyric poet. He used to 
have me repeating Across the Door 
for him till I was tired of it.” 

“Which one is that?” someone 
prompted. 





The Highest Compliment 


HEN Boswell censured an 

acquaintance for marrying a 
second time, alleging that it 
showed a disregard of his first 
wife, Dr. Johnson said : 

“Not at all, Sir. On the con- 
trary, were he mot to marry 
again, it might be concluded that 
his first wife had given him a 
disgust to marriage, but by tak- 
ing a second wife he pays the 
highest compliment to the first 
by showing that she made him 
so happy as a married man, that 
he wishes to be so a second 
time.” 

—The Advocate. 
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Colum smiled around at us whim- 
sically and complied with: 


The fiddles were playing and 
playing, 

The couples were out on the floor; 

From converse and dancing he 
drew me, 

And across the door. 

Ah! strange were the dim wide 
meadows, 

And strange was the cloud-strewn 
sky 

And strange in the meadows the 
corncrakes, 

And they making cry! 


“ That’s the kind of thing he really 
wanted to write, poor fellow,” he 
concluded. “I used to get tired of 
saying it for him, and at the end he 
would say: ‘You know, I couldn’t 
write that ’.” 

Colum mentioned that Joyce’s 
sister in New Zealand—she is a nun 
—preserves the surplice that Joyce 
used to wear as a little boy when he 
served Mass. 

—ALICE CURTAYNE in the Irish 
Press. 


Impious Taste 


S EARLY AS 1681 THE IMPROVERS 

were busy tinkering with Shake- 
speare’s text. Nahum Tate did out- 
rageous things to it. 

Tate was an Irish poetaster, a minor 
dramatist who succeeded Shadwell 
as poet laureate and therefore might 
have been expected to have some 
respect for, the master-man. Not a 
bit of it. Tate laid impious hands on 
King Lear and, gave the tragedy a 
happy ending by keeping Lear alive, 
giving Cordelia a lover in Edgar and 
cutting out the Fool. 





George Russell 
Memorial Fund 


Committee of the George 

Russell Memorial Fund has 

decided to recommend an award 
of £100 for 1955. 

The fund was established to 
foster literature in Ireland as a 
memorial to the late George 
Russell (4B). 

Awards are made periodically 
in recognition of literary work, 
creative or scholarly, already 
published, or of similar unpub- 
lished work, which, in the 
opinion of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, is of a high standard of 
merit. Awards may also be made 
for similar work planned al- 
though not yet completed. 

Applications for the 1955 
award, accompanied by three 
copies of the work or works to 
be considered, from persons of 
Irish birth, ordinarily resident 
in any part of Ireland, who had 
not on ist January, 1955, at- 
tained the age of thirty-five 
years, should be made on or 
before the ist November, 1955, 
to the Trustees of the fund :— 
The Bank of Ireland, Trustee 
Department, Callege Green, 
Dublin. ° 











This watered version held the stage 
for over I50 years. 

The scholars were divided. Addison 
would have none of Tate’s senti- 
mental changes, but Dr. Johnson de- 
fended some of them. Edmund Kean 
acted in Tate’s version. 

—Radio Times. 


CW od 
OOKWORM: “TI visit my friends occasionally. just to look 


over my library.” 








George More O’Ferrall has never turned out a second- 
rate film 


THE QUIET MAN BEHIND 
THE CAMERA 


KATHLEEN ROWLAND 


as E’s really the Leslie Howard 
type, don’t you think?” said 
my guide. 

I looked across the studio floor, 
not at the dazzling patch of light 
where an actor stood under a camera 
crane, but to the shadows beyond. I 
knew the man sitting there in the 
director’s chair and I had sometimes 
thought it was a pity he had chosen 
the other side of the footlights. 

Then George More O’Ferrall said: 
“Cut!” and got up from his chair. 
His assistant director called: “‘ That’s 
all for now, boys and girls.” The red 
light snapped off, everyone surged 
over to the gap in the huge canvas 
walls, and I went across to meet my 
host. 


YES, I decided during lunch, he is 

a kind of Leslie Howard, lean, 
charming, the typical English gentle- 
man—which seems a strange thing 
to say about an Irishman. Perhaps an 
education at Beaumont, the English 
Jesuit public school, accounts for the 
overlay of a gentleness that is close 
to diffidence. 

I asked about the fabulous fair- 
ground set that he has erected at 
*Pinewood for this picture, The 
Woman for Foe. 

He laughed. “Yes, that has been 





GORGE More O’FERRALL has a 

charming wife. Their children 
—Brigid, Anne, Dominica and 
Rory—have names that speak 
for themselves. 

His brother is Fr. Roderick 
More O’Ferrall, energetic secre- 
tary of the Apostleship of the Sea. 











fun,” he said, and told me about the 
months he and his assistants spent 
visting the big fairs up and down 
the country, starting with the Not- 
tingham Goose Fair. 

A circus has been brought.to the 
studio, complete from lions to a 
candy-floss machine that, like every- 
thing else, really works—to the de- 
light of hundreds of children taking 
part in a crowd scene. 

The spectacular nature of The 
Woman for Foe was one of the 
reasons for my visit; showmanship is 
new ground for this director, who 
has so far concentrated on films that 
explore the intricacies of human rela- 
tionships. 


NOTHER reason was curiosity about 

the work of someone who has 
never turned out a second-rate film, 
nor had to graduate from dull little 
“B” pictures. 


Condensed from The Universe 
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He started with Angels One Five; 
then came The Heart of the Matter, 
The Holly and the Ivy, and The 
Green Scarf—all well-cast, polished, 
thought-provoking and splendid en- 
tertainment. 


HE took up acting when he left 
school. From that he went into 
West End theatrical production. When 
television came he was one of the 
first well-known men of the theatre 
to go over to the new medium. 
After making his mark with pro- 
ductions of Othello and The Lady’s 
Not for Burning, he turned to films. 
He is always fascinated by the 
challenge of something new. This 
time, as well as launching into spec- 
tacle, he is working in Vista-Vision, 
and The Woman for Joe will be one 


Noe) 
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The Art of Living—s 
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of the first English films in this 
medium. 

But it still calls for the sensitivity 
he has shown in the past. It is the 
story of George, a midget who has 
the feelings, the intelligence and the 
hopes of a grown. man but who must 
be frustrated because of his size. 


ATRICK WeEsTwoop (who plays 
Freddie the Kid in the new film) 
says: “He has been an actor him- 
self; he knows how we feel and he 
knows how to express it to us. Some 
directors who have come up from the 
technical side are brilliant, but there 
just isn’t that sympathy.” 

There is always a good director 
behind a good actor, and discerning 
film-goers could do worse than watch 
them for a change. 


Keep On Making Mistakes ! 

Don’t make the mistake of being afraid to make mistakes. 
What is a mistake, anyway? Fust a way that won’t work. 
Try again. Keep trying. Keep on making mistakes. That’s 

the scientific method for finding a way that works. 
All great men make mistakes. Often they make them deli- 
berately, to find out what will happen if they do thus and 
so. Inventions frequently come about as the result of mis- 


takes. 


Who knows, in the final analysis, what’s a mistake and 
what isn’t? Only time will tell. Develop every idea you get, 
and let the “ mistakes” take care of themselves! 


—R. B. 


L®T us all be happy and live within our means, even if we 
have to borrow the money to do it with. 


—ARTEMUS WARD. 


]F you save something when you’ve got something, you'll 
have something when you }ave nothing. 


—Gaelic Prowerb. 





ITALIAN PATRIOTS IN IRELAND 


DR. GIOIA GAIDONI 


| UIGI SETTEMBRINI was one of the noblest minds in the struggle for 
_sTtalian liberty. He was too honest and straightforward to be a successful 

conspirator. To him, the idea of the freedom and unity of Italy was so 
pure, so beautiful, so evident, that he believed everybody would be 
fascinated and would accept it. Trusting everybody, he was several times 


betrayed. 


From the rocky island of Santo Stefano, off the coast of Naples, where 
he spent eight years in captivity, Settembrini and a number of other 
prisoners were deported on a ship bound for America. Aboard the ship, in 
disguise, was Settembrini’s son, Raffaele ; 200 miles off Cape St. Vincent, 
the young man compelled the captain to return to Europe. 

England was then favourable to the Italian patriots and in that direction 
the ship’s course was set. They struck land first at Ireland. 





HEN the David Stuart arrived at 

Cork, on March the sth, 1859, the 
Neapolitan refugees: knew nothing 
of the worries of Ireland, hardly re- 
covering from the dark years of the 
Famine and struggling with new 
vigour for liberty and independence. 

They came here where they were 
welcomed, helped, surrounded by 
sympathy, and when they left their 
hearts were full of gratitude for the 
Irish people. 

It is interesting to follow the news- 
paper accounts of their stay in Ire- 
land, and to sense the different points 
of view as expressed by papers like 
the Cork Advertiser, which was Eng- 
lish-minded, or the Nation express- 
ing the true voice of the Irish. 

In the Cork Daily Reporter of 
March the 7th, 1859, we read: “About 
7 o’clock yesterday morning a vessel 
under the American flag dropped 
into Queenstown and very soon be- 
came the object of much curiosity 





Gro1a GAMon! its a lecturer 
in Italian at Unversity College, 
Dublin. 











and interest, when it was discovered 
that she had on board the Neapolitan 
patriot, Count Poerio, with his com- 
panions, sixty-six in number, includ- 
ing one bishop and seven priests, 
three members of Legislature, several 
militia officers, a judge, a chancellor 
of justice, several lawyers, doctors 
and gentlemen.” 

From the Cork Examiner of March 
the 7th: “The ship anchored in the 
man-of-war roads. As fast as possible 
the whole band got themselves con- 
veyed ashore to Queenstown and 
testified, in the most lively manner, 
their joy at being at last assured of 
freedom. The enthusiasm of some 
rose to such a pitch that they kissed 
the soil upon which they first planted, 
foot as free men.” 


Condensed from a lecture 








Porz Pius THE 9TH, on ascending the throne of St. Peter, in 1846, 

granted a general amnesty to all the political prisoners of his 
State, allowed free trade between the Papal and some other States, 
and permitted free speech and a free press, thus arousing the hopes 
and the enthusiasm of all the liberals of Italy who looked on him 
as the man sent by God to give an example of how a sovereign 
should rule. 

The liberal conduct of Pius the 9th stirred every heart. Liberty, 
regarded up to now by the rulers as a sin against God, could no 
longer be considered as such since the Pope had spoken of it, had 
invoked and exalted it. 

In every city of the Kingdom, the Liberals took advantage of every 
occasion to shout slogans such as “ Long live the Pope”, “ Long 
live Italy”, “ Long live Liberty”. 
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ET us look at the Nation, the news- 

paper of the Irish patriots: 

“Our own countrymen are not the 
only political sufferers now in Ire- 
land. On Sunday night, an American 
vessel anchored in Queensiown and 
landed sixty-six persons who had 
undergone a long imprisonment for 
political offences in Naples, and 
whom the King had pardoned and 
shipped off for America. Ere the 
vessel had been many days at sea, 
the prisoners, for prisoners they 
might still be considered, compelled 
the captain to change his course and 
steer for England, to spare them a 
long and disagreeable voyage, and 
land them nearer to Italy. 

“The first port the vessel made 
was an Irish one and though they 
were safe from the power of the 
King of Naples when they touched 
the Irish soil, and rejoiced accord- 
ingly, it is a curious commentary on 
the freedom enjoyed by the people 
amongst whom they came, that in 
the gaol of the very port at which 
they landed there lay a number of 
young men incarcerated by the 
British Government and about to be 
tried for political offences. 
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“This country is a free one to the 
Neapolitan refugees as France or 
Naples would be to our exiled 
patriots, had good fortune cast them 
on those shores when they were being 
transported to the antipodes by the 
British Government. 

“We have suffered too much our- 
selves not to sympathise with those 
unfortunate Neapolitan gentlemen. 
Enough to move compassion is said 
when the fact of their ten years’ im- 
prisonment is told. 

“It is curious to see how English 
writers can feel for all sufferings, 
save that which is inflicted by the 
Government of England and can see 
injustice when perpetrated anywhere 
but in Ireland.” 


(Count Poerto and a few others went 

as spokesmen.of the refugees to 
the Mayor of Cork, and immediately 
after an appeal was made to the 
peopie of Cork for a subscription in 
favour of the exiles. 

From the Constitution of March 
the 18th we read that the Mayor 
said, after the collection: “It is 
gratifying to have such substantial 
proof of the sympathy excited for 





ITALIAN PATRIOTS IN IRELAND 


those noble-minded men. With all 
our local wants there is still some- 
thing to spare for the foreigner who 
escapes a tyramt’s torture and a 
tyrant’s hate.” 

On the following day, however, 
we find in the Nation the following 
letter to the editor: 

“Sir,—It is a thing to make the 
friends grin to find the name of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland amongst 
those of the members of the com- 
mittee for the relief of the Neapolitan 
exiles. Rebels at Cork are patriots at 
Madrid or at Naples, it seems. Lucky 
fellow, Poerio, not to have been born 
in Ireland! In which case his Right 
Honourable Admirer would be offer- 
ing £100 for information against 
him, and would be dragging him at 
dead of night before a gaol gang.” 


JOTWITHSTANDING these contrasts, 
we sense that the heart of Ircland 
was with the Neapolitan refugees. 
The Irish people had a very good 
reason to be full of sympathy. They 
saw in the sufferings of these people 
their own sufferings. 
These feelings were expressed in 
a ballad published unsigned in Cork. 
Here are a few lines from it: 


’Tis hard that they are destined to 
leave their sunlit home 

And far from all they loved so well, 
in other lands to roam 

Because their hearts were brave 
and true, united hand in hand, 

They failed as oft’ the bravest do, 
in strife for motherland. 

They knew oppression bound her 
and weighed upon her heart, 

They tried to break the galling 
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chain and they have done their 
part. 

We love them for their sorrows, 
their grief do but endear, 
And now we bid them welcome— 
a heartfelt welcome here. 


To this hearty welcome, made tan- 
gible by gifts of clothes, food and 
money, the refugees answered with a 
letter in the Cork Examiner: 

“Thanks to you generous Irish 
for the great sympathy and kindness 
which you have exercised towards 
us, Neapolitan exiles. We will always 
remember the auspicious day on 
which we arrived on your shores and 
became free men, and we will retain 
deep in our hearts the recollection of 
the generosity with which you have 
alleviated our misfortune. 

“This country has now become as 
dear to us as our own beloved land, 
and departing from it we undergo 
the same painful sentiment of regret 
which we suffered on being torn away 
from our native land.” 

From Cork, together with his com- 
panions, Settembrini went to London 
where there were other Italian exiles 
and there was much planning for the 
future of Italy. 


E returned to his native land and 
continued to work for the cause 
so dear to his heart. 

After the success of the Gari- 
baldini, Settembrini, refusing a well- 
paid Government post, became a 
teacher of Italian literature at the 
University of Naples, inspiring young 
people with that love for liberty and 
justice for which he, had lived his 
whole life. 
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WHEN two egotists get together, it’s an I for an I. 
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I feverishly fingered the first medical dictionary I could lay 
hands on 


I’ve Lost My Sense of Smell 


H. L. MORROW 


T’s not likely, the doctors say, that 

I shalj ever recover my sense of 

smeli. That’s to say, ever fully re- 
cover it as it was up till two or three 
years ago, when I could still detect 
honeysuckle in a hedgerow at thirty 
yards or a fish-and-chip shop at 200 
yards. 

I was getting along quite nicely 
with only four senses until the other 
day, when I found myself chatting 
in the street with one of those 
acquaintances in late middle-age 
who persist in referring to everyone 
else as “ our friend here ”. 

“They tell me,” he remarked 
jovially, clapping a spade-like hand 
to his horse-like jaw, “that you’ve 
lost your sense of smell. Tell me 
now, how do you feel about it—not 
that there’s much in the way of 
smells to be missed in Dublin these 
times?” 

And, not staying for an answer, he 
went on: “It was a different Dublin 
we knew—you and me—when we 
were young and the horses drawing 
the four-wheelers and side-cars gave 
a right proper tang to the air like 
the finest distilled ammonia or spirits 
of hartshorn, as we used to call it. 

“And the minute you came out 
of Hawkins Street, turnmg down 
Burgh Quay, the way you used to 
be knocked flat with the lovely smell 


Condensed from 


of tar-and-ozone from the ship’s 
rigging. You’d remember that, of 
course! 

“And did you ever notice the 
smell of new-mown hay was always 
along the north side of Nassau 
Street, blowing across from the 
cricket field in Trinity from early in 
April to late in August? It was never 
the same after the lawn-mowers 
came in. There was a smell for you! 
And you’d remember, of course, the 
sudden smell of garlic you’d get as 
soon as you turned into St. Andrew 
Street from Dame Street? 


“PD it ever strike you where that 

came from? That, of course, was 
when Jammet’s was where the big 
insurance building is at the corner. 
There’s not many living today 
would remember that! 

“There’s another thing. Do you 
think there’d be many people besides 
the pair of us who could tell you 
where in Dublin—any morning, 
except Saturday and Sunday, of 
course, between the months of 
October and March—you could be 
certain of smelling freshly-made .. . 
freshly-made "—and he took a 
deep breath—“ freshly-made  trini- 
tro-terlary-butyl-oluene! That’s to 
say— symmetrical trini-tro-terlary- 
butyl-oluene! ! 
the Irish Press 
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“TI bet you didn’t know that one 
—with all your book-learning! Well, 
isn’t that the chemical name they 
have for artificial musk—as if a 
shorter one wouldn’t have done 
them? I remember learning it off by 
heart as a boy—just to startle the 
teacher in the chemistry class!” 

He heaved his monstrous shoulders 
and off he went again in search of 
further reminiscence—this time up 
and down the corridors of some 
school he’d attended at the back of 
Harcourt Street and that was long 
derelict and destroyed, and in the 
course of which I adroitly made my 
escape. 


J's odd the way the news—or what 
passes for news—gets round in 
Dublin. 

Within three minutes I was being 
greeted by yet another half-acquain- 
tance with.the same opening gambit 
about the pity it was I had lost my 
sense of smell. 

Before I had time either to agree, 
disagree or even just gree, I was all 
but flattened by the follow-up. “ It’s 
not the sense of smell I’d mind so 
much as losing the sense of taste! 
What's it like not to be able to taste 
the bacon-and-eggs of a morning? Or 
a nice juicy minute steak and 
onions?” 

Not being able to taste—? “But 
it’s not my sense of taste . . . it’s my 
sense of smell!” I spluttered, for by 
this time I was annoyed. 
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To my further annoyance, my 
companion broke into the sort of 
horrible cackling laugh you hear only 
in Nature films when there’s a hur- 
ried fade-out as the juggernaut of 
the jungle pounces on his prey. 

“And then there’s the old 
dudeen!” he went on. “ You won't 
be able to taste that, either, not even 
a good cigar, let alone a cigarette! 
Isn’t it well you gave up the drink, 
before you couldn’t taste that, either? 

“ Me poor man, and you not able 
to taste or smell! Maybe it has its 
compensations, all the same. If you 
were to ask me, neither the food nor 
the smokes nor the drink itself is 
what they used‘to be... 

“Do you remember, as a boy at 
school, smoking what we used to 
think was a very swanky cigarette 
called ‘ Pasha ’?” 


A FEW minutes later found me in 
the nearest public library, 

feverishly fingering the first medical 

dictionary I could lay hands on. 

“Smell, sense of. See Taste,” I 
read. And then under “ Taste, sense 
of” I came on the concluding and 
terrible sentence: “ Loss of the s. of 
S. is almost invariably accompanied 
by loss of the s. of T.” 

The 1765 pages of a medical dic- 
tionary can’t all be wrong, I suppose. 
Or can they?*I shan’t know for 
certain till tomorrow morning, when 
they bring me my bacon and 


eggs. . 


cg 


A MAN is the right size when he is bigger than any insult 


that can be hurled at him. 
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HOUSES WITH A STORY 





Demosthenes 
in Ely Place 
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T No. 4 Ely Place, Dublin, lived 

one of the most famous mem- 

bers of the Irish Bar: Emmet’s 
counsel, John Philpot Curran. The 
defect which had earned for him, 
when a student of Trinity College, 
the soubriquet of “stuttering Jack 
Curran”, was now, by constant de- 
claiming before a mirror and study- 
ing Shakespeare and Bolingbroke, 
entirely overcome. 

Barrington said his “ person was 
mean and decrepit, very slight, very 
shapeless—with nothing of the 
gentleman about it; on the contrary, 
displaying spindle limbs, a shambling 
gait, one hand imperfect, and a face 
yellowed and furrowed, rather fat 
and thoroughly ordinary... . 


" Bet his rapid movements, his fire, 
his sparkling eye, the fine and 
varied intonations of his voice—these 
conspired to give life and energy to 
every company he mixed with.” 
“He possessed great courage, per- 
sonal as well as politieal,” says W. H. 
Grattan. “He was not sufficiently 
select as to his company, neither was 
he a very happy man. In private, he 
was unfortunate and full of sores. 
His griefs, too, were frenzies. He had 
moments of rapture, but few of 
repose.” 
“His talk was rich in idiom and 
imagery,” says Crabb Robinson, “ and 
in warmth of feeling. He was all 
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passion—fierce in his dislikes, and 
not sparing, in the freedom of his 
language, even those with whom he 
was on familiar terms.” When he was 
visiting Madame de Staél “he was 
melancholy, and said he never went 
to bed in Dublin without wishing not 
to rise again ”. 


HE spoke of the other world and 

those he should wish to see there 
—which elicited from Madame de 
Staél the remark that, “after she had 
seen those she loved, she should en- 
quire for Adam and Eve, and ask 
how they were born ”. 

Curran’s son tells us that his father 
“did not sit in his chair like other 
persons; he was constantly changing 
his position. ...It was the same 
when he walked or rode. Long before 
his features could be discerned his 
friends recognised him from afar by 
the back of the hand firmly com- 
pressed upon the hip, his head raised 
towards the sky, and momentarily 
turning round, as if searching for 
objects of observation. . . .” 

—Wumort Harrison, Memorable 

Dublin Houses. 











® Humour is where you find it 


Ore with the Mller 

















Sober as a Judge ? 


H48> DRINKING WAS THE FASHION 

among the nobility in 18th cen- 
tury Ireland. The quip, “Had you 
any assistance in drinking this dozen 
of wine?” “ Yes, I had the assistance 
of a bottle of brandy,” gives an idea 
of the extent to which the practice 
reached. 

A certain baronet used to knock 
the shank off each guest’s glass, to 
necessitate draining it to the bottom 
before he could lay it down again. 
Gallons of buttered claret were 
drunk, and morning found the con- 
vivialists lying under the table in 
heaps. 

No gentleman thought of paying 
his debts, and the extensive house of 
Aldridge, Adair and Butler, the 
Dublin wine merchants, sent a clerk 
to Connacht to collect money due to 
the firm. 

The clerk returned, protesting that 
he was half dead with “feasting ”, 
but could get no money. Robin 
Adair, one of the partners, then went 
down and, arriving at Foxhall, the 
house of his principal debtor, just in 
time for dinner, found a large party 
assembled. 

In the course of the evening the 
following was composed and sung: 


Welcome to Foxhall, sweet Robin 
Adair; 
How does Tom Butler do— 


And Fohn Aldridge, too? 
Why did they not come with 
you, 
Sweet Robin Adair?” 


Adair, too, returned without col- 
lecting the debt. 

The judges of the land, vulgarly 
regarded as almost infallible, were no 
better than their neighbours, and the 
phrase, “as sober as a judge”, must 
for a time have fallen into disuse. 

Baron Monckton usually described 
the segment of a circle in making his 
way to the bench. Judge Boyd, whose 
face resembled “a scarlet pincushion 
well studded”, had a similar weak- 
ness. 

A newspaper, in praising Boyd’s 
humanity, said that when passing 
sentence of death it was observable 
that “he seldom failed to have a 
drop in his eye”. 

—W. J. Frrzpatricx, The Sham 
Squire (1865). 


Angles and the Man 
GHaw’s IMPISH VANITY EITHER EN- 
raged or enchanted you, either way 
it was what he intended it to be, pro- 
vocative. As when he was invited to 
lecture on the world’s three greatest 
dramatists while on a cruise to 
Greece and the Hellenic islands, 
“Certainly,” replied Shaw; “they 
are Shakespeare, Moliére and me.” 
“Tell me, Mr. Shaw,” I once 
asked him, “as a Shakespearean 








Out for the Count! ; 


SOME years ago, I had a man who was doing some work in the 
house where I lived and to whom I was giving much personal 

attention in order to save him from alcoholism. But every now and 

then he would take a “ moral holiday” and revert to the bottle. 

On one occasion I said to him: “Fohn McCormack, the singer, 
is coming to visit us.” He was so delighted that, as time went on, 
the prospect of the coming personal appearance prompted him to 
impatience—“ Two more weeks and I will see John McCormack” 
.... “Three more days and I will see John McCormack.” 

$ John McCormack finally came, and when this friend served the 
dinner an untoward incident happened. Roast was served that par- 
ticular night. 

Ordinarily, I do not remember what is served at the table, but 
as he brought in.the roast he got down on both knees and made a 
profound genufiection to Fohn McCormack, as the roast waved 
perilously from side to side. All the while I was saying to myself: 
ie hope John McCormack does not think this is the way I trained 

m ” 


A short time afterwards there was a terrific noise in the kitchen. 
He had upset the table and broken all the dishes, then began beat- 
ing up the housekeeper. Shortly after, he left the house. Three days 
later he returned, saying: “Gee, I wish I could remember seeing 
John McCormack !” 


—BisHop Futon J. SHEEN, Life Is Worth Living (Peter Davies. 12/6) 
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scholar which of his comedies do 
you prefer?” 

“ Othello,” replied Shaw. 

“I said which comedy did you 
prefer?” I repeated. 

“Quite, Miss Maxwell,” he re- 
plied; “death that hangs on a 
woman’s handkerchief is a comedy.” 

I remember that it was at the time 
of the first newsreels. Already Shaw 
was an authority on the technique 
that should be employed. 

“ The first thing you must do,” he 
said, “is to slowly turn to the right 
and then to the left and then bow 
out of the picture. Everything must 
be in slow motion so that nothing is 
missed and every angle seen. I have 
a fine head and I see no reason why 
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everyone should not have full oppor- 
tunity to admire it.” 
—ELsaA Maxwe tt, I Married the 
World. 


** Pianologues ”’ 

ADVERTISING CAPTIONS ARE A STEADY 
source of parody twists. One of 

these was the famous Correspondence 

School phrase, THEY LAUGHED WHEN 

I SAT DOWN TO PLAY. 

The copy that followed stated that 
the young man who had taken the 
piano course was a wonderful player, 
and his sceptical friends who had 
laughed when he sat down to play 
were at once amazed at his profes- 
sional musicianship. 








ON WITH THE MOTLEY 


At first these parodies were amus- 
ing imitations confined to piano situ- 
ations : 

They laughed when I sat down at 
the piano—I had forgotten to bring 
the stool. 

They laughed when he sat down 
to play the piano—and they’re still 
—_— 

n addition to these pianologues 
other musical instruments and effects 
were introduced : 

They laughed when I picked up 
the violin; they didn’t know I was 
from the hire-purchase company. 

They laughed when I stood up to 
sing—how did I know I was under 
the table ? 

As the parody developed along the 
lower levels of popular fancy, it led 
away from its musical themes to 
other potpourri: 

They laughed when I started to 
make a new kind of dynamite, but 
when I dropped it they exploded. 

They laughed when I said I could 
not tell a joke, but they stopped when 
I told it. 

They laughed when they saw him 
put iodine on his pay cheque; they 
didn’t know he had got a cut in 
his salary. 

—Evan Esar, The Humor of Humor. 


His Inspiration 
HEN I WAS EXAMINING FOR THE 
Allahabad University I noticed 
that a European candidate frequently 
took what appeared to be notes from 
his pocket and, after a hurried 
glance, proceeded to write furiously. 
I had him brought up to my desk. 
I told him that he had been seen 
to take notes from his pocket and 
each time he had commenced to write 
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rapidly. He then produced—not 
notes, but a photograph of his best 
girl! 
—Lr.-Co . E. J. O’Mzara, I’d Live 
It Again. 


The Tried Piper 

WE FIRST MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE 
of Sydney Owenson (Lady Mor- 

gan), the first Irish novelist, in her 

childhood home in Dublin. 

“My sister Olivia and myself,” 
wrote Lady Morgan, “were one day 
playing in the court in front of our 
dreary house in Drumcondra when a 
noddy drove up to the gate and a 
parson stepped out, carrying a green 
bag under one arm, and a huge book 
and a little portmanteau in the other. 

“We ran on before him as he ad- 
vanced, and the noddy man ran after 
him, holding out an English sixpence 
between his thumb and finger, and 
crying: ‘Is it wid a tester you put 
me off? And I come from Stoney- 
batter wid ye . . . and that is worth 
the whole thirteen, any day in the 
year, and you a parson.’ (The Eng- 
lish shilling was worth thirteen 
pence.) 

“*T’ll give you no more,’ said the 
parson, while we paused with our 
hands behind our backs and our eyes 
raised to the parson. 

““Then I'll have ye before the 
Court of Conscience,’ was the reply, 
when his reverence, accidentally 
crushing the bag under his arm, a 
sound was emitted from a pair of 
bagpipes. Fearing the pipes were in- 
jured, he drew them from the bag 
and played a few notes of Moloney’s 
Fig, which struck the man and the 
children as magic music. 

“*Will ye give us a little more, if 
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ye please?’ His reverence complied. 
The children danced, the noddy man 
fell in, the servants rushed out and 
began to dance, too. 

“ When the music stopped the ecsta- 
tic charioteer held out the sixpence, 
saying: ‘ Please, your reverence, take 
it; by the piper that played before 
Moses, I could not touch a farthin’. 
Sure I would drive ye back to 
Stoneybatter for nothin’ at all save a 
tune on your beautiful pipes.’ ” 

—FRANCES GERARD, Some Fair 
Hibernians. 


His Best Critic 


Woman of No Importance FIRST 

appeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, on April 19th, 1893, and 
repeated the success of Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan. 

The audience could have gone on 
listening for ever to the absent- 
minded Lady Hunstanton, who says 
of Lord Illingworth: “I was in hopes 
he would have married Lady Kelso. 
But I believe he said her family was 
too large. Or was it her feet? I for- 
get which.” 

And the interchanges between Lord 
Illingworth and “Mrs. Allonby” 
kept the house in a state of anima- 
tion: 


Lord Illingworth (not wishing to 
follow the rest of the party indoors): 
“Yes, let us stay here. The Book of 
Life begins with a man and a woman 
in a garden.” 

Mrs. Allonby: “It ends with 
Revelations.” 

Thunderous applause and cries of 
“author” at the close of the play 
brought a large man, who was sitting 
in a box in full view of the audience, 
to his feet. In clear tenes, which were 
heard in every part of the theatre, he 
announced: “Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I regret to inform you that Mr. 
Oscar Wilde is not in the house.” As 
the speaker was Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
he was in a position to know. 

Much felicitation was in progress 
behind the scenes, and when Wilde 
joined the happy throng in Beer- 
bohm Tree’s dressing-room, author 
and actor congratulated each other. 
Then: 

“T shall always regard you as the 
best critic of my plays,” said Wilde 
fervently. 

“But I have never criticised your 
plays,” said Tree. 

“That’s why,” said Wilde com- 
complacently. 

—HESKETH Pearson, The Life of 

Oscar Wilde. 
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Fi4cH time Frank Murphy drove his car over eighty miles 
an hour, the motor set up a terrific knocking. He finally 
took it to a garage for a check-up. 
The mechanic looked the car over carefully, but couldn’t 
find a thing wrong with it. “At what speed did you say 


the car knocks?” he asked. 


“ Nothing wrong with the car,” the mechanic stated 


flatly. “It must be the good Lord warning you.” 
—Catholic 


Digest. 
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There really was a prince on a white horse, after all ! 


RING A RING O’ ROSES 


NAN SAICHE 


HAD always intended to marry a 

prince, and a prince on a white 

horse seemed to be the thing. But 
as time went On it struck me that in 
rural Ireland there is a dearth of 
princes on white horseback. So I re- 
signed myself to the next best thing: 
a millionaire. 

Alas! Most of the men of my 
acquaintance travel push-bike and 
frequently have darns in their socks. 

There was, to be sure, a highly 
eligible farmer who owns consider- 
able acres of land, fine fat cattle, and 
a car to boot, who gave me a lift 
home from Mass a few times. But I 
decided not to marry him, as he 
never asked me. And inasmuch as 
my interest in cattle and land is con- 
fined to their conversational value in 
a farm kitchen, I think the decision 
was wise, and have mever once re- 
gretted it. 


‘THERE was Larry, too, who chased 

me outrageously, and in public; 
who would linger for my smiles and 
fly along the path to open the gate 
for me. But I would have had to see 
him through years of primary school, 
and who knows by the time he came 


to man’s estate how his feelings . 


might have changed. I confess, too, 
that Larry’s love was largely depen- 
dent on my reserves of bullseyes and 
lemon drops. 

Now that I am wearing a ring on 


the third finger of the left hand I 
feel relieved that bullseyes and lemon 
drops have had nothing whatever to 
do with it. 

I had consulted Jim many a time 
on the question of getting an engage- 
ment ring. Jim, out of the wisdom of 
his eighty-four years, is ever ready 
with a practical solution for my 
problems. 

When I complain of ladders in a 
nylon, he tells me: “Wear good, 
strong, black knitted stockings that 
*ud keep out the cold, and ladders 
won’t be troubling you.” 

And when I gravely asked him 
how one should go about acquiring 
an engagement ring, he drew a whiff 
of his pipe, considered for a moment, 
and then said: 

“Oh sure, you must make it quite 
plain what you want before you can 
get it. I'll tell you—stretch out your 
hand before him and point to the 
particular finger, and say to him: 
* Me finger is bare.’ That'll make it 
plain enough to him, wouldn’t you 
think?” 


REGRETTABLY, I had no chance of 

acting on Jim’s advice, and so 
cannot justify its being followed. At 
any rate I was able to go home with 
the most beautiful engagement ring 
in the world. 

Now I had foreseen a particularly 
relaxing holiday at home, in view of 
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the ring. There would be, I had 
expected, a general dancing-of- 
attendance on the neglected - eldest 
daughter. 

There would be an outraged: 
“Oh no! You needn’t do the wash- 
ing-up!” And soothing voices to 
wheedle: “Why not stay in bed? 
We'll bring up the breakfast. And 
did you say you wanted toast?” 

Instead, there was the fallacious 
notion that the more housework I 
got through the better equipped I'd 
be for the future. As I’ve been ex- 
pert at dish-washing, scrubbing, 
sweeping and dusting for many a 
year, I feel not the least the better 
equipped for the future. 


] SHOULD have liked to try my hand 

at cooking, but visitors to the house 
and the element of risk put that out 
of the question. 

It seems as though my cooking 
will be in the raw experimental 
stage when I produce a meal for two 
and hopefully ask: “Do you think 
it’s all right?” 

However, I have endless confidence 
in my ability to prepare potato cakes 
and stuffed tomatoes. But a diet of 
those two would, I feel sure, result 
in an insufficiency of some vitamin or 
other. 

Mind you, an engagement ring 
has wondrous properties. 

I perceive in myself inchoate han- 
kerings after household hints. (Did 
you know that a tin bottle-top, stuck 
firmly into a bar of soap, will keep it 


from slipping off a wet surface, and 
help to keep the soap hard? And 
that the latest bathroom curtains are 
made of towelling?) 

I am developing a gimlet eye. 
Where before I was totally blind I 
now see everything. 

There was an occasion when I was 
asked after a while in a familiar 
kitchen: “Well? How do you like 
it?” And my hostess had to direct 
my attention to the new electric 
cooker in its creamy glory before I 
could conceal the awful fact that up 
to then I hadn’t even seen the thing. 


NOW give me a row of aluminium 
kitchen gadgets and I must ex- 
amine and discuss—and price. 

I look on with respect at those 
proud women who can turn lumps 
of fat and’ blobs of flour into brown 
gravy; and listen to them dubiously 
when they encouragingly tell me: 
“There’s nothing to it! Honestly! 
There’s nothing to it!” 

I’m wondering if I, too, shall be 
able to say it, just like them— 
“There’s nothing to it!” 

And when I look about af my 
pupils, and my glance falls on 
Mickey’s open copybook, displaying 
ink blots, butter smudges, mud 
marks, the line where the spilt milk 
dried and the scorch of the fire that 
dried it, I feel just a little detached— 
almost as if another me were outside 
the window, looking in, and saying 
rather sadly: “God be with the 
Ges." 


Cw sd 


Facing Facts 


NATURE gives you the face you have at twenty; life models 
the face you have at thirty; but the face you have at 


fifty is the one you deserve. 
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In his hour of need he remembered the help I had given him 


The Taming 


of a Badger 


THOMAS J. McHALE 


nick of time from a farmhand. 

His capture had been effected on 
a well-defined run through a cornfield 
on my uncle’s farm in County Done- 
gal. Fortunately, the exceedingly 
close teeth of the trap had gripped 
one nail only in the animal’s right 
forepaw. 

I procured a large grass-seed sack, 
in which this beautifully-marked 
specimen was quickly conveyed to 
the farmyard, where the aid of the 
hands was enlisted to release the 
captive. 


I RESCUED Billy the badger in the 


WHEN freed from the trap, Billy, 

secured by ropes for and aft, was 
hoisted and placed in a huge barrel 
containing a good bed of soft hay. A 
strong wire frame was placed on top 
of the barrel and held in position by 
a fifty-six-pound weight. 

The problem then presented itself 
—release the captive when he had 
rested, or destroy him in cold blood, 
which I could not contemplate. So I 
decided to try the effect of kindness 
with a view to taming him. 

For several days all food offerings, 
crows, rabbits and so on, as well as 
fresh drinking water, were ignored. 
A brainwave, at length, induced the 
captive to drink. 

I sheared some long green grass 
and, tying it in a loose sheaf, placed 


it perpendicularly to the badger’s 
head along the side of the barrel. 
Through this camouflaged funnel I 
gently poured a stream of spring 
water. 

Much to my relief, Billy began to 
drink by snuggling his snout into the 
centre of the sheaf. Next morning, 
the neglected food offerings, all but 
a few feathers, had disappeared; and 
the hunger-strike was at an end. 


‘THE next stage consisted in provid- 

ing a more commodious home for 
Billy. This came to hand in the shape 
of an extra-large kennel, 8 feet by 44 
feet, one side of which was fitted with 
double-meshed netting-wire and a 
door similarly equipped. A roll-up 
blind ensured the animal’s privacy 
when asleep. 

His couch was well supplied with 
fine white hay, in which, preparatory 
to settling down, Billy kept turning 
round and round until the hay arose 
in a conical heap, obscuring him from 
view. It was merely necessary to call 
“Billy” to see his nose appearing 
slowly through the mound of hay. 

The throw-in system of feeding 
was abandoned in favour of the more 
intimate handing of the animal’s food 
directly to him. As a precaution, I 
cut a forked ash stick, like a catapult 
handle, the forked part being held 
gently against Billy’s throat whilst 
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the offering was proffered with the 
free hand. These operations were 
conducted with a flow of talk and 
frequent repetitions of his name. 

Billy sniffed all around it and then 
took it gently in his jaws. In the 
case of birds, rabbits, or rats, Billy 
never omitted to crack the skulls be- 
fore devouring them. 


BY this time the animal had over- 
come his aversion to drinking his 
water from a tin pandy, and his 
drinking-vessel was always kept re- 
plenished with fresh spring water. 

Then one day, impressed by Billy’s 
increasing docility, I dispensed with 
the forked stick and offered him food 
with the unprotected hand. All went 
well, and from that time onwards I 
never used the fork again. 

After six weeks my badger had de- 
veloped into a roly-poly and was 
apparently quite tame and happy. 
His nocturnal habits betrayed them- 
selves towards nightfall by his habit 
of pacing up and down his home—he 
slept during most of the daylight 
hours—but it was merely necessary 
to say: “Billy, get to bed,” to have 
the command obeyed. 

Thick oaten porridge fairly excited 
Billy. He sniffed the air vigorously, 
then thrust his muzzle eagerly through 
my partially-clenched fingers, almost 
licking the skin off. As I withdrew 
my hand, the excited beast followed 
me and, for the first time since his 
capture, emerged from his lair. 


effect on the ducks, geese and 
hens as Billy stepped on to the 
farmyard was ludicrous. The ducks 
and geese stood to attention. Most of 
the hens fled, whilst the roosters 
emitted startled ejaculations. The 


web-footed birds appeared incapable 
of movement, gazing with a shocked, 
astonished air at the strange invader. 

My cocker bitch, who was carrying 
puppies, and whom I suspected of 
jealousy, merely gave Billy a bored 
look and turned her back on the 
scene. 

Billy followed me closely around 
the spacious yard and, arriving back 
at his kennel after a circular tour, he 
was regaled with more delectable 
porridge. Quite calmly he entered his 
home. Henceforth these outings took 
place at least once a day, but Billy 
never needed any urging or incentive 
to enter his den. 


INTER gave way to spring and 
meanwhile Billy had waxed fat 
and appeared to be quite content. 

Spring fever, however, seemed sud- 
denly to affect him. He began to dis- 
play increasing signs of restlessness, 
especially towards nightfall. Appar- 
ently the mating urge was asserting 
itself. 

Then one morning I found that a 
portion of the netting-wire had been 
torn from a corner of the cage, but 
as there was a second layer of wire 
still intact I did not trouble to repair 
the damage. On the following morn- 
ing the captive was gone. 

Later in the day, my cocker’s 
puppies, then about three days old, 
took Billy’s place. 


BOUT half a mile distant from the 

farmyard there is a wooded 
demesne, in the pine-walk of which 
I had permission to shoot pigeons. 
It was my habit to go there of an 
evening to await the birds swooping 
in to roost. 

I -was thus engaged snap-shooting 
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THE TAMING 


one evening about a week after Billy’s 
departure, ensconced in thick laurel- 
bushes, when Old Alec, one of the 
under-gardeners, came along on his 
way home from work. 

After bidding me the time of day, 
he pointed to a large hole in the bank 
beside which I was standing and 
said: “ That’s where the badger went 
that young Alec shot.” 

Young Alec—the under-gardener’s 
nephew—had chased a tame-looking 
badger and shot at the animal as it 
disappeared into the hole. This 
occurred the day following Billy’s 
escape. 


PvRINc the small hours of that 

night I was awakened by the ex- 
cited barking in the yard of my 
cocker bitch. 

The door of Billy’s old home had 
been left open so that the cocker 
could enter and leave at will. It 
occurred to me that some marauder 
had designs on the puppies, but ex- 
amination found them all correct. 

I reassured the bitch with a few 
caresses, and she rejoined her litter— 
with a reluctant air. 

Next morning at seven o'clock I 
was finishing breakfast, when one of 
the maids came rushing in, crying 
out: “ Billy’s back! Billy’s back!” 
Following the eager girl, I made a 
beeline for the coal-shed—and there, 
forepaws neatly together, eyes wide 
open, and snout snuggled on his 
paws, lay Billy. 
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Involuntarily I cried out: “ Billy!” 
but, even as I did so, I realised that 
he was dead. The animal was now 
little more than skin and bones, with 
a hideous wound on the flank above 
the tail. 


[7 was easy to reconstruct the events 

of the night. Billy had undoubtedly 
scented me and recognised my voice 
on the previous evening during my 
meeting with Old Alec, when I had 
stood by the hole in which he had 
sought sanctuary. 

The half-mile journey from the 
pine-walk to the farmyard must have 
taken him hours to cover. The signs 
were all too evident. Billy’s painful 
and laborious progress along the old 
cart-way from the demesne to the 
farmyard was clearly written on the 
muddy road. 

Most of the night hours must have 
been consumed in the course of his 
desperate return, which apparently 
was effected by pulling his body for- 
wards by means of the fore-paws 
alone, the hindquarters being com- 
pletely out of action. This was shown 
by the amount of thick mud on the 
underbelly. 

On arrival in the yard, and pre- 
sumably on attempting to enter his 
old quarters, Billy had been turned 
away by the cocker and had then en- 
tered the open coal-shed a few yards 
away. In his extreme need the unfor- 
tunate animal had remembered and 
sought the help of a friend. 





PEOPLE can be placed into three classes: The few who 
make things happen; the many who watch things 
happen ; and the overwhelming majority who have no idea 


what has happened. 
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Men, Women and Marriage 





That Means 
Charm 
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: 
A Magic Word : 


NOT SO LONG AGO MY HUSBAND AND 

I were trying to analyse the 
charm of a new friend, but were oniy 
partially successful. Then one even- 
ing we were in our garden and this 
woman and her husband dropped in 
to visit. 

We talked in a desultory way. 
Suddenly I knew what had eluded 
me before. It was a magic word she 
used over and over again. “Our 
sister,” she said, “our nephew,” 
“ our brother ”. Never once did she 
say “my” this or that. Whatever 
was her husband’s was hers, includ- 
ing his relatives. 

I thought of the acid that so often 
coats a woman’s voice when she 
refers to her husband’s people, as if 
it cost her an effort even to say their 
names. It’s always “ John’s” sister, 
or brother or cousin. With our new 
friend there was none of that. Truly, 
his people were her people. She 
made it true every time she spoke of 
them. 

And then, afterwards, I listened to 
her more closely, and I discovered 
that she wore the boots on both feet. 
When she spoke of her own people, 
they, too, were “ours”, never 
“ mine ”. 


I thought what a revealing thing 





\ 
it is to listen to the way people use 
their possessive pronouns, and what 
a simple way it is to show love and 
appreciation by saying “our” more 
often. 

—MAbDELINE S. 


Don’t be Talking ? 


WHoO TALK THE MOST—MEN OR 

women? Men! I would like to 
give the benefit of the doubt to my 
own sex, but I can’t do it. 

Now women talk a lot when they 
get together at parties. But why 
shouldn’t they? They are like water- 
starved Arabs meeting at an oasis. 
They’re thirsty—for talk, not water. 

The man who hoodwinks women 
about their twenty-minute chats over 
a garden fence forgets his gossip 
sessions at the office. 

Who is it that makes a living with 
their vocal chords? It’s men. It’s 
mostly men that are the preachers, 
the orators, the radio announcers, 
the auctioneers and last, but not 
silentest, the politicians. 

en a woman says, “ Where have 
you been?” and her husband is slow 
to answer, it’s not because he’s 
opposed to talking. Generally, it’s 
because he can’t think of a good 
answer fast enough. mT. 


JO MAN IS A HERO IN HIS OWN 
household. Years ago when Mark 
Twain was very successful in enter- 
taining some guests at a dinner party, 
a lady turned to his young daughter 
and said: “Your father is a very 
funny man.” 
es,” responded the child 
nonchalantly, “when we have com- 


—The Advocate. 


v4 


MAKING a husband out of a man is one of the highest arts 
known to civilisation, requiring science, sculpture, 

mathematics, psychology, philosophy, literature, hypnosis, 

physical culture, common. sense, faith, hope and charity. 
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But strange that I was not told 
That the brain can hold 

* In a tiny ivory cell * 
God’s heaven and hell. 


The Mask of 


HESKETH 


HE first sight of Oscar Wilde 
’T attectea people in various ways. 

Some could hardly restrain their 
laughter, others felt hostile, a few 
were afflicted with “the creeps”, 
many were conscious of being un- 
easy; but except for a small minority 
who could never recover from the 
first sensation of distaste and so kept 
out of his way, both sexes found him 
irresistible, and to the young men of 
his time, says W. B, Yeats, he was 
like a triumphant and audacious 
figure from another age. 

He wore the conventional garb of 
the day, with flowers, preferably 
violets, in the buttonhole of his 
tightly-fitting frockcoat. A scarab 
ring adorned one ‘finger, he carried 
an old-world stick, and his clothes 
were those of a man of fashion. 


[7 must have been mainly due to his 


perennial boyishness that Wilde ... 


never experienced a day’s unhappi- 
ness until he was forty years old, and 
although he was to know what it felt 
like to be wretched from his forty- 
first year onwards, his resilience was 
such that he could not remain in the 
depths for many hours at a time. 
He enjoyed every minute of his 
life, because he mentally created a 


Oscar Wilde 


PEARSON 


fresh universe with every minute. 
“The only horrible thing in the 
world is ennui. That is the one sin 
for which there is no forgiveness.” 
He rejoiced with thgse who rejoiced, 
but he did not weep with those who 
wept; he tried to laugh them out of 
their tears. 


ILDE’S mental activity was only 
equalled by his physical laziness. 
In a country where games and sports 
are thought necessary to salvation, 
his indifference to them outraged his 
contemporaries. ‘ 

“Football is all very well as a 
game for rough girls, but it is hardly 
suitable for delicate boys,” he in- 
formed a pompous schoolmaster. And 
when asked at a  country-house 
whether he ever took any exercise at 
all, he replied: “I am afraid I play 
no outdoor games, except... yes 
except dominoes.” 

His favourite form of exercise was 
to lie on a sofa, thinking, or to sit 
at a table, talking. “ One’s real life 
is so often the life that one does 
not lead,” he wrote when still in his 
twenties, and certainly he lived his 
real life in the imagination. 

He derided the notion that the 
acquisition of knowledge was valu- 


Condensed from The Life of Oscar Wilde (London: Methuen & Co., Lid. 10/6) 
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a tall, broad, thick-set, slow-moving man, inclined to 
corpulence ; with a large bloodless coarse-skinned face clean- 
shaven at a time when moustaches were in vogue, a powerful, well- 
shaped nose, thick purple-tinged sensual lips, long crowded uneven 
discoloured teeth, fleshy cheeks, heavy jaw, firm mouth, fine brow, 
long dark carefully-waved hair, and expressive heavy-lidded eyes. 

It was a proconsular face, masklike at moments of introspection, 
lit up in conversation by a smile which radiated good will. The 
dominant expression was one of humour, and sometimes he appeared 
to be smiling ironically at himself. 

His hands were fat and flabby ; his handshake lacked grip, and 
at a first encounter one recoiled from its plushy limpness, but this 
aversion was soon overcome when he began to talk, for his genuine 
kindliness and desire to please made one forget what was unpleasant 
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able in itself or that there was some- 
thing healthy and virtuous in 
physical toil. 

“The mind of the thoroughly well- 
informed man is a dreadful thing,” 
he declared. “It is like a bric-a-brac 
shop, all monsters and dust, with 
everything priced above its proper 
value.” “ Examinations are pure hum- 
bug from beginning to end, If a man 
is a gentleman He knows quite 
enough, and if he is not a gentleman, 
whatever he knows is bad for him.” 

People were so industrious, he 
said, that they were absolutely 
stupid. “The sure way of knowing 
nothing about life is to try to make 
oneself useful.” 


ALONG with his laziness went a love 

of luxury. A connoisseur of wine 
and food, and loving the best of 
both, he could yet be contented with 
inexpensive meals when cash was 
short, if the cooking was good and 
the cellar not indifferent; he could 
even adapt himself to rough fare in 
uncomfortable surroundings if the 
company was exhilarating. 


in his physical appearance and contact. 
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“ When I am in trouble, eating is 
the only thing that consoles me. 
Indeed, when I am in really great 
trouble, I refuse everything except 
food and drink.” He did not approve 
of drunkenness. 

His liking for the good things of 
life, coupled with his romantic out- 
look, will account for what many 
have called his snobbery. 

No man was ever more free from 
malice than Wilde, who could satirise 
a species but never an individual. 
Wholly lacking in rancour himself, 
he never understood the envy and 
hatred that talent feels for genius, 
and appears to have regarded the 
examples that came to his notice 2s 
among the unaccountable freaks of 
human nature, sad if slightly comical. 


GHERARD says that he spoke of his 

enemies, those who had pursued 
him with venom and helped to en- 
compass his downfall, with tolerance, 
serenity and condonation, and that 
“he never had one bitter word for 
the many friends who had betrayed 
him.” 
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THE MASK OF 


His generosity, whether giving his 
time, his trouble, his ideas or his 
money, was only limited by mental 
prostration and financial exhaustion. 
Although he said “ Young people- 
nowadays imagine that money is 
everything . . . and when they grow 
older they know it,” he never in- 
vested a penny in his life and gave 
money, if he had some to give, to 
anyone who asked for it. 

His generosity was unadvertised 
and personal. When Ouida’s books 
went out of fashion and the authoress 
could get no money to pay her rent 
and her fare back to Florence, she 
applied for assistance to the people 
who had once lionised her. “ But 
rich people never lend money,” said 
Wilde, who managed somehow to 
raise what was needed. 

It was as natural for him to praise 
people as to take joy in _ their 
triumphs, and, unless provoked by 
hostility or boorish manners, he 
could not bring himself to say any- 
thing harsh. “You certainly tell of 
marvellous things in a marvellous 
way,” he wrote to Marie Corelli 
about one of her novels, which was 
the truth, if not the whole truth. 


HE had a childlike love of being 

liked, receiving as much pleasure 
from praise as he experienced in 
giving it, though the praise of 
literary people was usually tainted 
with criticism. 

It is broadly true to say that 
Wilde was not popular with literary 
people, and that his astonishing con- 
versational gifts were thoroughly 
appreciated only in social and 
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political circles, where he was recog- 
nised as the most brilliant talker of 
the age, despite such outspoken com- 
ments on the politicians as: “ The 
Lords Temporal say nothing, the 
Lords Spiritual have nothing to say, 
and the House of Commons has 
nothing to say and says it.” “In 
modern life nothing produces such 
an effect as a good platitude. It 
makes the whole world kin.” 

Some of his fellow-authors really 
hated Wilde, but they kept the feel- 
ing to themselves until it was safe to 
show it, George Moore was the 
most distinguished of these haters, 
though there was never any secret 
about his feeling, which was cordially 
reciprocated by Wilde. 


(cLearLy Wilde did his best to be a 

dutiful husband, The impression 
Rothenstein carried away was that 
Wilde and his wife were on affec- 
tionate terms, but that there was 
something wistful and a little sad 
about Constance. She seems to have 
been rather sorry for her husband, in 
the way a mother is sorry for a way- 
ward son. 

She could not understand why he 
should resent her mild censure when 
he had indulged in some extrava- 
gance of thought or behaviour; but 
the very gentleness of her reproofs 
made them more difficult to bear 
than if they had been accompanied 
by crockery, and his irritation found 
expression in an epigram: “ The 
only way a woman can ever reform 
a man is by boring him so com- 
pletely that he loses all possible 
interest in life.” 


* 
jy the midst of life we are in debt. 
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Tales of the 32 Counties 


The Mistake of 
a Night 
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E HOUSE THAT INSPIRED OLIVER 
Goldsmith to write She Stoops to 
Conquer, or The Mistakes of a 
Night may still be 

LONGFORD seen. It is the 

Fetherston mansion 
adjacent to the village of Ardagh. 

This was the house at which 
Goldsmith, on his way to school at 
Edgeworthstown, found himself be- 
nighted and obliged to seek the 
shelter of a good inn. 

He was directed by a local prac- 
tical joker to the Fetherston mansion, 
and there proceeded to comport him- 
self haughtily towards the supposed 
landlord and his lady, ordering them 
about in true “ gentlemanly ” fashion. 

Fetherston immediately perceived 
the mistake and, entering into the 
joke, played the innkeeper all the 
evening, humouring his exacting 
guest with the utmost deference. It 
was only the next morning that 
Goldsmith was made aware of his 
mistake. 

Years afterwards this incident 
suggested to him the plot of his 
famous comedy She Stoops to Con- 
quer, or The Mistakes of a Night. 

In 1927 this house and demesne 
lands were acquired by the Sisters of 
Mercy of Longford to be used as a 
domestic economy school for girls. It 
was greatly damaged by fire in 1949, 
but has now been rebuilt. 

—Most Rev. Dr. J. J. MACNAMEE, 

History of the Diocese of 
Ardagh (Browne and Nolan). 


PARTY OF SHOOTERS WERE 
recently returning from an after- 
noon’s sport on the Downpatrick 
marshes when a sparrow- 
DOWN hawk crossed over in 
front of them. A shot 
merely brought some feathers from 
the bird’s tail and on it flew. But 
from its claws fell another bird—a 
full-grown teal—which crashed in 
the nearby field. 
_ Before the retriever could reach it, 
the party were amazed to see the 
teal take to the wing again—this time 
under its own power!—and fly off 
to safety in the twilight. 
—E. V. MALOonE in Field Sports. 


YOU KNOW THAT PLAYS WERE 
performed under Jesuit auspices 

in Kilkenny in 1644? 
Two years after 

KILKENNY the opening of the 

Jesuit College the 
play, Titus, or the Palme of 
Christian Courage, was “ exhibited 
by the Schollars of the Society of 
Jesus.” 

When the protective authority of 
the Catholic Confederation was 
ended (in 1648) by the Puritan 
regime, these Jesuit-sponsored plays 
had to be discontinued. 

—Irish Catholic. 


JN THE PARISH OF CONG, THERE IS A 

subterranean river by which the 
waters of Lough Mask discharge into 
Lough Corrib in the far 
west of Ireland. 

One bank of this river 
is accessible by a staircase to 
which you gain entry through 
an inconspicuous hole in the middle 
of a field in the parish. Although the 
depth of the river is considerable, 
the salmon will not use it to ascend 
from Lough Corrib (where they 
abound) into the upper lake, fearing 
the dark. 

In. the fearful famine of the 
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“forties”, the Government, wishing 
to provide employment, decided to 
construct an important canal through 
which barges and small craft from 
the sea could enter a sumptuous 
harbour basin at Ballinrobe adjacent 
to the south-east corner of Lough 
Mask. 

The canal was duly built, with its 
bridges, its quays, and its lock-gates 
—you may see them there today. 
The harbour at Ballinrobe with its 
bollards and its mooring rings stands 
ready to receive shipping. from 
Galway Town and the outside world. 
But not a single craft has ever come 
there, for the water refused to stay 
in the bottom of the canal. It pre- 
ferred to go its ancient way secretly 
underground. 

—EDMUND VALE. 


[LOUGH NEAGH HAD A NAVY OF ITS 

own, and has still a Lord High 
Admiral (the Marquis of Donegal). 
In 1602, the fleet con- 
sisted of one barque, 
close-decked, of thirty 
tons, one boat of fourteen tons, two 
boats of ten tons and three smaller 
craft. 

The largest of the ships was armed 
with four brass cannon, and the fleet 
was manned by twenty mariners, who 
received 1od. each per day, the cap- 
tain $s. per day. Mention is made of 
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the fleet’s exploits during the Insur- 
rection of 1641. 
—Irish News. 


(COMPOSER Puitiep Cocan (1748- 

1833) wrote when the pianoforte 
was superseding the harpsichord, and 
his keyboard music is 
written for the newer 
instrument, whose in- 
creased possibilities he exploited. He 
was a friend of the Italian composer, 
Muzio Clementi, who was one of the 
earliest piano-makers. 

Cogan was born in Cork and was 
organist in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, from 1780 until ape 

—Eire. 


CORK 


UNLUCE CASTLE, BUILT ABOUT 1300, 
was occupied by the De Mande- 
villes, who took the Irish name of 
MacQuillan and were 
expelled in 1560 by 
the MacDonnells from 


ANTRIM 


Scotland. 

Randal MacDonnell brought his 
first bride to Dunluce, and during 
her stay a portion of the castle fell 
into the sea, nine servants being 
killed. 

She was the widow of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was murdered in 
the streets of Portsmouth. 

—TuHE RoaMeEr in the Belfast 
News-Letter, 
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HEN a woman is wearing shorts her charms are enlarged 


without being enhanced. 


* 


are two kinds of men—the men who say they like 


women, and the liars. 


* 


VERYTHING matters more than we think; also, nothing 
matters so much as we think. 


—SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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“ Scared the pants off me, old boy!” 


THE HAUNTED COLONEL 
OF HOWTH 


J. WENTWORTH DAY 


NE of the bravest men I ever 
knew was scared out of his life 
by a ghost. 

He was Lieutenant-Colonel Cyril 
Foley, one of the best shots and, 
after Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, 
the most picturesque soldier of his 
world and time, Foley volunteered 
for the Jameson raid and was Sir 
John Willoughby’s galloper in the 
buccaneering foray which started the 
South African war. 

He was a first-rate engineer, an 
unforgettable conversationalist, a 
cricketer who played for Eton, 
Cambridge and Middlesex, an author 
with a humorously-distinguished 
style and a personality whom all men 
loved and no woman forgot. 


[t happened at Howth Castle, 

which commands Dublin Bay. The 
last, and now dead, Lord Howth, 
invited him for a week-end’s shoot- 
ing. The castle had a haunted turret 
wing, sheeted and shuttered. I 
believe they keep it shut up to this 
day. 

No one was allowed to sleep in it. 
Cyril begged that he might. So they 
made up a bed for him in a little 
octagonal room, high in the turret, 
with barred and mullioned windows, 
an enormous stone fireplace, and lit 
only by candles in tall Queen Anne 


Condensed from Ghosts and Witches 


candlesticks. It was reached by a 
winding flight of stone steps. 


‘TH® windows were shuttered and 

curtained. The fire of logs sput- 
tered, Not a breath of wind stirred in 
the room. 

Cyril started to dress for dinner. 
He had got as far as tying his tie in 
front of the dressing-table when the 
candles went out. He groped for 
matches, lit them again, and looked 
for the draught. There was none. The 
room was as empty of wind as a 
dictator whose bluff has been called. 

Then the candles went out again. 
For the second time he lit themn— 
and saw, looking at him out of the 
glass, a rather pop-eyed Cyril Foley. 
Before he could properly appraise 
his own scared countenance—the 
candles went out again. 

That was enough for Cyril. He 
started for the door. He could just 
see it in the flickering light of the 
wood fire. And as he strode across 
the oaken-floored room in that tiny 
castle turret, ancient as Irish history, 
something pattered behind him! 

“TI opened the door, old boy,” he 
told me afterwards, “and I walked 
down the stone steps—winding ones, 
y’know—with as good a face as I 
could. Bust the damned thing fol- 
lowed me! Pit-pat, pit-pat—just like 
(London: B. }. Batsford, Ltd. 12/6) 








THE HAUNTED COLONEL OF HOWTH 


that. Followed every step I took! 
There was a chap in the Inniskillings 
in the room under me, and I don’t 
mind telling you I fairly took those 
last ten or a dozen steps at the 
gallop. And—ZI?t ran after me!” 

So now you have the lively picture 
of the terrified Foley, bursting into 
the subaltern’s room beneath, in his 
shirt and trousers, tie under one ear, 
face frightened, tongue babbling out 
the incredible story. 

“.. And, d’y’know, the damned 
thing followed me step for step all 
the way downstairs—pit-pat—just 
like that. Scared the pants off me!” 

“I don’t wonder,” remarked the 
subaltern dryly, looking at him. 
“You’ve got your braces hanging 
down behind!” 

The braces did not explain why 
the candles went out. 


] REMEMBER him telling that story in 

my flat in Pall Mall to that fierce- 
moustached, bald-headed, erudite and 
encyclopaedic pioneer of motoring, 
Colonel Mervyn O’Gorman, the 
Irishman who invented a plan for a 
vast raised road system round 
London which antedated the Brassey 
Report by eight years. 

As befits one who is vice-president 
of the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale, vice-chairman of the 
Royal Automobile Club, and an 
ornament of innumerable learned 
bodies, he is a man of meticulous 
observation and scientific mind, not 
lightly given to hasty conclusions. 

This is what happened to Colonel 
O’Gorman. As a young man he was 
given to athletic pursuits coupled 
with an insatiable desire to explore 
new forms of transport. So he be- 
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came a bicyclist: one of the first. 

One day he cycled from London 
to Shipton Manor, in Oxfordshire, 
where he was invited for the weexk- 
end, It is a long way. He arrived 
tired out. After dinner he retired to 
an early bed, so fatigued that he 
could barely keep his eyes open. 

His room was an impressive apart- 
ment, panelled and dimly lit by 
candies. The bed was large and low. 
He undressed and fell into bed. His 
head had barely touched the pillow 
before he was asleep. 

Late in the night he awoke. His 
senses were suddenly alert. Some- 
thing was in the gloomy room. He 
could hear nothing, yet that sixth 
sense *of all Irishmen told that he was 
not alone. It was pitch dark. He 
could not see his hand in front of his 
face, The house was utterly still. He 
lay listening. 

Suddenly Jt came ... a long- 
drawn shuddering sigh. It ended on 
a sob, the sob of a tired and weary 
person, And the sound was within a 
foot of his head. 


HE lay like one dead, petrified with 

apprehension. For five terror- 
ridden minutes he strained every 
nerve to catch another sound which 
might explain that ghastly sobbing 
sigh. 

Then, slowly, inexorably almost, 
the bed moved beneath him. Some- 
thing, some grim force, was moving 
the very bed on which he lay. It 
heaved upwards . . . then subsided. 
And again came that ghastly shud- 
dering sigh. Then silence. 

Perhaps twenty minutes later he 
fell asleep, Even the presence of that 
terrifying other Thing in the room 
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was not proof against the fatigue of 
the day. 

Hours later he woke again, every 
nerve tense. Something was moving 
in the room. Very softly It moved 

. . a slow, sibilant, dragging sound. 
It was as though a tired soul was 
moving through eternity. And there 
came the thin clink of a chain. Even 
in death the Thing was fettered. 

Then happened the most terrifying 
manifestation of all that nightmare 
night. The Thing reached the door 
not ten feet from O’Gorman’s bed, 
and smote it... a dull heavy blow 
as though a pillow of feathers had 
been hurled against it. 

In the almost opaque blackness he 
saw for one dreadful second the dim 
vision of a giant, formless shape 
reared against the door . . . a shape 
unlike man or beast. Then the shape 
disappeared. Again came that sob- 


bing, pain-filled terrible sigh. 

Alone with the prisoned spirit, the 
victim of an ageless crime, he lay 
stone-cold with terror, not daring ‘o 
stretch out a hand for match or 
candle. And so the dreadful night 
dragged on. Towards morning he 
fell asleep. The Thing had not made 
itself heard again. 

He woke in a start of reawakened 
terror to find a footman drawing 
the blinds and wishing him good 
morning. The man turned towards 
the foot of the bed to take 
O’Gorman’s clothes. Suddenly his 
jaw dropped. He stared at the foot 
of the bed with horror. 

“Good Heavens, sir,” he gasped, 
“you don’t mean to say that our dog 
has been in here all night, sleeping 
under the bed. And with his chain 
on too! Here . . . come out of it, 
Bruce . . . time you were fed.” 





Let Anything Happen ! 
QNE of the most deceptive passions is the passion for 


security 


Millions ‘of men sacrifice to insure their lives and their 





property; demand old age pensions; security against unem- 
ployment; ease during illness. 

All of these devices and mechanisms are well enough, if 
a man does not really put his trust in them: for there is, 
after all, no such thing as security in the world. 

The only resource for the soul of man is the cheerful 
acceptance of insecurity; steeling the spirit to bear what- 
ever may happen. Nothing will take the place of inner 
fortitude. Here I stand: let anything happen. 


LCOHOL is a good thing in its place. There is nothing 
like it for preserving a man when he is dead. If you 
want to keep a dead man put him in alcohol. 
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The modern tendency is to cut off the head if it doesn’t 


fit the 


hat ! 


A BETTER WORLD BEGINS 


WITH 


FULTON 


LL plans for changing the world 

boil down to two: we may re- 

form institutions, or we may 
reform man. 

Most of the blueprint-for-perfec- 
tion writers begin with the assump- 
tion that the ills of humanity can 
be charged against an institution, a 
thing : change that, they tell us, and 
all will be well. 

Some of their programmes blame 
private property for our troubles, 
and would reform it into collective 
ownership. Others blame our parlia- 
mentary systems, and offer to reform 
them into dictatorships. 

But in every instance the revolu- 
tion is to be waged against some- 
thing outside of man; the blame is 
placed, and the solution sought, in 
property, or government, or finance. 
Present-day reformers never blame 
man himself for the world’s debacle, 
nor try ‘to reform the individual. 


‘THis emphasis on institutions as 

the cure-alls of the world has 
become so great that many reformers 
draw up a plan for peace and 
prosperity . . . and then demand that 
man himself shall change his nature 
to fit their plan. 

Human personality has become in- 
significant to them; the State is no 
longer seen as existing for man, but 


YOU! 


J. SHEEN 





H4vinc lost his ward unity, 

man is more and more com- 
pelled to seek the unity outside 
himself in the unity of organisa- 
tion. Disclaiming all responsi- 
bility, he surrenders it more and 
more to the State. 

The sheep that will not obey 
the shepherd must be retrieved 
by a dog barking at their heels. 
The citizen who will not obey 
the moral laws of God must be 
organised by a dictator snapping 
at their souls. 

The weakening of the inner 
spiritual life is the basic cause of 
the disharmony and_ discord 
which prevail throughout the 
world. The forcible organisation 
of the chaos created by the en- 
feeblement of the moral sense 
always calls forth some dictator 
who makes law personal rather 
than a reflection of the Eternal 
harmony that rules in the 
heavens. 

—BisHop Futton J. SHEEN. 











man is told he gains his meaning 
only in the service he can give the 
State. 

Man, under such a system, is de- 
humanised, depersonalised, poured 
into a dictatorial pattern, so that he 
will be moulded into a mere servant 
of a nation, a race or a class. 


Condensed from Way to Happiness (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Ltd, 15/-) 
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much.” 


In national life, as in nature, 





A FARMER went with his son into a wheatfield to see if it was ready 
for harvest. The son pointed to the stems that held up their 
heads, saying : “ Those that let their heads hang cannot be good for 


The father replied : “ See here, foolish child. This stalk that stands 
so straight is light-headed, and almost good for nothing, while those 
that hang their heads so modestly are full of beautiful grain.” 
humility, with a head bowed before 
God, is the beginning of greatness. 


—BisHop FULTON J. SHEEN. 








This stubborn worship of a theory 
has had most appalling consequences. 
To the theorist, it does not seem to 
matter that whole nations are de- 
prived of liberty, that millions starve, 
that thousands are purged . . . so 
long as the theory is maintained in 
power. 

Instead of making the hat of govern- 
mental policy fit the head of man, 
the modern tendency is to cut off the 


head if it does not fit the hat. ... 


to demand that institutions, political 
schemes and social theories must 
prevail, no matter if their cost proves 
to be the destruction of man himself. 


Bet there is a second method of 

reforming the world. It is based 
on the belief that reform must begin 
with man. It holds that his nature 
must, indeed, adapt itself . . . but to 
a larger plan than any temporal 
theory, than any government or insti- 
tution or blueprint for world order. 

This second method agrees that 
there must be a revolution . . . but 
not against something outside of 
man. It urges a revolt against the 
evil within man; his pride, his 
egotism, his selfishness, his envy and 
his avarice. 

The second kind of revolutionary 
reform places the blame for our 


troubles on humanity . . . not on 
how man handles his property, but 
on how man handles himself. 

This is a less popular method of 
reform than the first: we all prefer 
to blame something other than our- 
selves for our difficulties. 

The child kicks the door on which 
he bumped his head; the golfer 
breaks. his club because he did not 
make the hole. Yet it was the golfer’s 
fault he missed . . . not that of the 
club, nor of the God Whom he may 
curse, in his irritation. 

The world is like the golfer: man 
for ever throws the blame for his 
troubles away from the one place 
where it belongs—himself. 


ProyectING the blame for our diffi- 

culties will never bring a solu- 
tion. For the trouble with the world 
lies in man. 

There is no point in transferring 
the title to property from a few capi- 
talists to a few commissars, if you 
leave both groups greedy and dis- 
honest. 

There is no point in tinkering with 
the rules of parliamentary institu- 
tions, when the trouble lies, not in 
the rules, but in the selfishness of 
the men who administer them. 

If we would remake the world, we 








A BETTER WORLD 


must begin by remaking the indivi- 
dual man; then the institutions will 
bs good enough, for they will re- 
semble the good men who made 
them. 

And that is why institutions and 
plans must be supple and elastic 
enough to fit the free, aspiring spirit 
of the men who grow and enlarge 
their vision as they reach towards 
God. 

No lesser goal than God Himself 
is great enough to demand of any 
man that he transform his nature 

- no human institution has the 
right to cramp his powers. 

Man is the highest creature on 
earth: he matters more than every 
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Chinese convert who 
prayed, “O Lord, reform the 
world—beginning with me”, 
had the solution to the world’s 
problems. 











theory, every government, every plan, 
for the world and all that it contains 
are not worth one immortal soul. 

Let institutions crumble, blue- 
prints go up in smoke, and govern- 
ments decay. These are mere trivia, 
compared to the vast question asked 
of all of us: “How is a man the 
better for it, if he gains the whole 
world at the cost of losing his own 
soul?” 


Fae AD, 


is a kind of short cut to solving a problem and dis- 


Short Cut 


covering the right thing 


to do. It consists in asking 


oneself, while thinking of some wise and good man: “ What 
would he do in these circumstances?” This method of 
problem-solving is described by Jonathan Swift, in charac- 


teristic doggerel: 


In points of honour to be try’d, 
All passions should be laid aside ; 
Ask no advice, but think alone, 
Suppose the question not your own, 
“ How shall I act?” ts not your case, 
But “How would Brutus in my place?” 
“In such a cause would Cato bleed?” 
And, “How would Socrates proceed?” 
—E. Boyp Barrett, The Quest of Honour. 


only way to regenerate the world is to do the thing 
which lies nearest us, and not hunt after grand, far- 


fetched ones for ourselves 


A SQUARE deal is not always obtained in the best circles. 











It all began with a flat front tyre... 


Brothers Under the Oil 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 


HE front tyre blew out at 7.5 

p.m. in a side street in the 

neighbourhood of Bayswater 
Road, London. Having used a word, 
I pulled into the kerb and sat there 
watching the man in the car ahead 
of me. 

He can’t have expected much from 
life because when he heard the ex- 
plosion he theught it was one of his 
tyres, and stopped dead. He got out 
and walked all round his car in 
search of punctures. He looked so 
baffled I thought I’d set his mind at 
rest. “It’s all right,” I called to him, 
“ it’s me.” 

He glared, got into his car, and 
drove away without offering help. 

There was a small, clerkly man in 
the first garage, in a white coat, 
drinking tea in a glass-sided office. 
He said he was single-handed and 
couldn’t leave the premises. 


"THERE were two men in the next 
garage in white coats. They said 
they were single-handed too. At 
9 p.m. I pressed the bell of an 
apparently deserted garage in a mews. 
The garage was open and the lights 
were on, but the operators had fied. 
A woman put her head out of a 
window, “Were you wanting some- 
body?” she said. An Irish accent! I 
adjusted my mind to accept any- 
thing that might happen next. 


“ Th’ole tyre’s blew offa the yoke 
up the road,” I said. “ Anny chan’st 
all of gettin’ a fella to fix it?” 

She showed no signs of surprise 
at the Clonakilty dialect coming out 
of the West End suit. “ He'll be 
back anny minit,” she said. She 
withdrew her head and closed the 
window, returning to the danger of 
learning English from the B.B.C. 

By 9.30 p.m, I read all the 
notices in the garage and had tried 
without success to imitate the hand- 
writing on a job-card attached to 
the windscreen of an Austin Seven. 
I thought I might make out a new 
card: “Anti-freeze in petrol tank, 
distilled water in spare tyre.” Motor 
mechanics are busy men. They don’t 
have time to think. 

Then a jeep swung into the mews 
with a large motor-bicycle in the 
back seat, It was driven by a stocky 
young man wearing oyeralls, a leather 
waistcoat, and more motor oil than 
I’d ever seen a man steeped in. 

“There y’are,” I said. “Anny 
chan’ of you fixin’ an ole puncture?” 

In the darkness he passed a black 
handkerchief over his dark-red face. 
Motor oil seemed to run out of him. 
“Tl hafta get th’ole bike owa the 
jeep won’t I?” he said. He had the 
distracted look of someone who’s 
been doing the work of ten mep 
since breakfast. 


Condensed from Sunday Dispatch. 








BROTHERS UNDER THE OIL 


He got into a breakdown lorry 
and backed it until the crane hung 
over the motor-bike. “I don’t wanta 
fix th’ole puncture meself,” I said, 
“along of me wearin’ me best suit.” 

“T’ll be widja in a minit,” he said, 
appealing for reason. He attached the 
crane-hook to the bike with a length 
of black rope and examined the 
result. 

“Here,” he said, “are you fit to 
balance the back end of the bike if 
I dhrive the jeep away?” 

“Go on owa that,” I said. “Isn’t 
the whole idéa of me lookin’ to you 
to give me a hand to keep the muck 
offa me suit, like I told ya.” 
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“Well, we're banjaxed, so,” he 
said. 

The bike wasn’t as heavy as I 
thought it was going to be, but 
by the time I’d finished with it you’d 
have been hard put to it to tell which 
was Patsy and which was me. Motor 
oil and mud, in equal parts. 

“Good man yourself,” Patsy said. 
“Come on now and we'll have a 
clatther at your ole wheel.” 

“ Before we do anny such thing,” 
I said, “ we'll get ourselfs a couple of 
jars.” 

So that’s how me and Patsy were 
together in the boozer in Queensway. 
Brothers under the oil. 





You—— 





Do You Build His Confidence ? 


]7’s easy for a man to stay in a rut his wife makes for him. 

In many little ways she can support his ego, or undermine 
it. If she constantly belittles him, he gradually accepts her 
estimate of his worth. The questions below will help you 
to determine whether you build him up—or down. 


7 
1. Cheerfully adjust your wants to his earnings? 
Suggest that he isn’t the man he was? 
. Find much to praise, little to criticise? 
Urge him to be like somebody else? 
Kiss him just because you want to? 
. Point out his luck in marrying you? 
. Always have time to talk to him? 
. Imply he would be helpless without you? 
9. Praise him before the children? 
Compare his easy life with your hard one? 
. Compare him favourably with other men? 
. Complain about his manners and disgusting ways? 
. Praise him for helping around the house? 
. Take credit for his success? 

Odd-numbered questions should be answered yes, even- 
numbered no. With ten or more right answers, your hus- 
band can be sure of your faith in him. But with fewer than 
eight right answers, he has little reason to believe that you 
love him, even though you do. Find ways to show your 
appreciation and affection. Both his personal happiness and 
his business progress are at stake. 
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When opening the quincentennial exhibition of Fra 
Angelico’s paintings in the Vatican recently, the Pope said : 
“ Fra Angelico had trouble in reproducing evil in his paint- 
ings and frescoes. He avoided as much as possible a direct 


vision of the dark element. . 


. .” As an example, he cited 


the “ Martyrdom of SS. Cosmas and Damian,” loaned by 
the National Gallery of Art, Dublin 


The Secret of a Great Painter 


LIAM BROPHY 


- OU may read the characters of 
men in their art,” wrote John 
Ruskin. “A man may hide him- 

self from you, or misrepresent him- 

self to you every other way; but he 
cannot in his work: there, to be sure, 
you have him to the utmost.” 

Looking at the paintings of Fra 
Angelico, we see at once what manner 
of man he was, a man who fully 
deserved to be called angelic, a 
painter who worked under the in- 
spiration of the Hol¥ Ghost, a man 
so pure of heart that all he painted 
seemed steeped in the radiance of a 
sinless world. 

We do not need to be told that he 
was simple and humble, or that he 
was never known to be angry. The 
captivating serenity of his pictures 
proves that. 


Go pi Pretro was his real name 

and he was born in the village of 
Vicchio, Tuscany, in 1387. Twenty 
years later he and his brother joined 
the Dominicans at Fiesole, where he 
received the name of Fra Giovanni 
or Brother John. Later people called 
him Fra Angelico because of the 
spirituality of his beautiful paintings. 





His earliest works are those at Cor- 
tona, where he made his novitiate. 
Next in order of time come his paint- 
ings at Fiesole, where he lived from 
1418 to 1436. Then he was sent to 
the famous monastery of San Marco 
in Florence, where the finest examples 
of his art are still to be seen. 

Fra Angelico was nearly fifty years 
of age when San Marco was given 
to the Dominicans by Pope Euge- 
nius IV at the request of that 
generous patron of the arts, Cosimo 
de Medici, who had seen Fra Angelico 
at work on his frescoes. 


Condensed from The Word 
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“ 


content with little. 





ANGELICO,” wrote Giorgio Vasari, the painter and historian, 
“ painted incessantly, but would never represent any other than a 
sacred subject. He might have been a wealthy man, but he did not 
care for money, and used to say that true riches consist in being 


“ He never corrected or retouched his works, but left them as he 
first painted them, saying that such was the Will of God. He never 
took up his pencil without a prayer, and he could not paint a 
Crucifixion without tears running down his cheeks.” 








Dominican painter decorated 

San Marco with frescoes and 

paintings which have become the joy 

and inspiration of every generation 

since, and made the monastery one 

of the most precious art reliquaries 
in the world. 

Reproductions can give an impres- 
sion of Fra Angelico’s mastery of 
design, but they can convey nothing 
of the mystical quality he introduced 
into his colours, for he ranks as one 
of the world’s great colourists. To 
see his work is one of life’s rare 
privileges. It is to feel the air of Para- 
dise intensify our faith in the identi- 
fication of beauty and goodness. 

“Tf I have to sum up my appreci- 
ation of Fra Angelico,” writes Edward 
Hutton, “I should say: there is such 
a thing as goodness; here it is.” 

Fra Angelico was invited to Rome 
about 1446 by Pope Eugenius IV, 
who wanted him to paint in the 
Vatican. The Pope also wanted to 
make him Archbishop of Florence, 
but he implored the Pope to bestow 
it on another friar, whom he judged 
to be more worthy than himself. 

After painting in two chapels in 
the Vatican, he went on to Orvieto, 


Ay 


the beautiful town in the heart of the 
wine country, to paint in the Cappella 
Nuova of the Cathedral. He returned 
to Rome to paint in the chapel of 
Pope Nicholas V, who had succeeded 
Pope Eugenius IV. 


Fra Angelico’s paintings and 
frescoes in the Vatican, Edward 
Hutton writes: “As one looks at 
these living and exquisite pictures, 
the work of an old man of sixty- 
three, one is chiefly struck, perhaps, 
by their freshness, as though the 
influence of Rome had revealed to 
a mind, enclosed till then in a country 
cloister among the wild flowers, the 
realities of the world, of life, that con- 
temporary life which was about to 
become so splendid. 

“The gentle friar, who has 
dreamed his life away among the 
saints and has walked hand in hand 
with Jesus, as it were, has become, 
under the influence of the Eternal 
City, the most perfect and most 
satisfying of naturalists.” 

It was in Rome that he died at the 
age of sixty-eight in March, 1455, 
and was buried in the Dominican 
church of Santa Maria supra Minerva, 





is no unbelief. Whoever plants a seed beneath the 
ground and waits to see it grow, trusts in God. 














* A licking isn’t a failure,’ Grandma Kelly used to say 


At Home With Grace Kelly 


JOHN McCARTHY 


OLLYwoop’s biggest success 
H story in years concerns the de- 

murely captivating, blonde young 
actress Grace Patricia Kelly from 
Philadelphia. In two years, Miss 
Kelly, a convent graduate, has risen 
from big parts on TV to become 
“the most wanted leading lady” in 
the movies today. 

In her conservative home town of 
Philadelphia, her success is taken for 
granted. She is one of the Kellys of 
Philly. Ever since that grand clan 
came to America from Westport, 
County Mayo, some seventy years 
ago, its members for three genera- 
tions have been champions, all. 

Grace’s father, John Brendan Kelly, 
vigorous, jaunty, sixty-five-year-old, 
was twice Olympic champion singles 
sculler. The legendary William A. 
Muldoon dubbed him “the best 
trained athlete America ever pro- 
duced”. J. B. Kelly, once a brick- 
layer, now owns and heads an 
18,000,000 dollar East Coast masonry 
contracting firm that helped build 
the U.N. building. 


Besiwes, Kelly has beén very active 

politically, being partly respon- 
sible for the revival of the Demo- 
cratic party in Philadelphia. In 1935, 
he narrowly missed being elected the 
first Democratic mayor of Phila- 
delphia in sixty years; in 1940 he 
declined the nomination for Senator. 


He served as State Secretary of 
Revenue at Harrisburg, where he was 
in charge of highway safety through- 
out Pennsylvania. During his régime, 
he introduced many safety devices 
and cut the highway-death toll by 


sixty per cent. 

Jack Kelly, Jr., Grace’s brother, 
coached by his father, has likewise 
won American, Canadian, and Euro- 
pean champion singles sculling titles, 
and was a star sculler on the 1948 
and 1952 Olympic teams. 

Young Jack also had the satisfac- 
tion of twice winning the famous 
English Diamond Sculls in 1947 and 
1949 at the Henley regatta, an event 
from which his father was barred in 
1920 because he “worked with his 
hands as a bricklayer ”. 


A FEw months later, at the 1920 
Olympics at Antwerp, oarsman 
Kelly, Sr., had the pleasure of defeat- 


ing Jack Beresford, winner of the 
Diamond 


Sculls. In the same 1920 
Olympics, Jack, along with his 
cousin, Paul Costello, also won the 
world’s doubles sculling title, beating 
Britain’s best. ; 

In all races, Kelly, Sr., wore an 
emerald-green jockey cap, his stan- 
dard racing trade mark. Shortly after 
Kelly’s victories at Antwerp, a green 
jockey cap was received at Bucking- 
ham Palace with a card_ enclosed: 
“ Greetings from a Bricklayer.” 








AT HOME WITH GRACE KELLY 


George Kelly, Grace’s uncle, is the 
Pulitzer prize-winning playwright, 
who wrote Craig’s Wife, The Torch- 
bearers, The Show-Off, Philip Goes 
Forth, Maggie the Magnificent, and 
other stage hits. 

Another uncle, the late Walter C. 
Kelly, was one of America’s greatest 
monologuists. Known as “The Vir- 
ginia Judge”, Walter was a highly- 
paid headliner for years in vaudeville. 

Patrick Kelly, another of Grace’s 
uncles, was a pioneer for better. con- 
ditions for labour in Philadelphia. 
He had to go to work himself at the 
age of ten in the dye house of Dob- 
son Mills, so he knew the working- 
man’s bitter lot first-hand. He later 
became a highly respected labour 
leader in the bricklaying industry. 


CN the distaff side of the Kelly clan, 

Grace’s mother was a gymnastic 
champion, a physical-training in- 
structress at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and a magazine-cover girl 
in her day. 

Grace’s older sister, Mrs. Peggy 
Davis, is an accomplished artist, while 
her younger sister, Lizanne, is a field- 
hockey star and captain of the girls’ 
basketball team at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Oldsters who remember seeing the 


first Grace Kelly in parish plays Tu 


in the days before World War I, 
staunchly maintain that Aunt Grace 
was not only prettier but a better 
actress than her niece. 

It was Grandma Kelly who per- 
suaded her son, John Brendan, to 
name Grace after her aunt, giving as 
her reason the old Irish adage that a 
child often inherits the talents of the 
relatve for whom she is named. 
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“MY mother was an amazing 

woman,” commented John Bren- 
dan Kelly. “Though she had ten 
children, she was never sick a day 
in her long life. She raised our large 
family without any household help 
except that given by the daughters 
as they became old enough to help. 
Mother was the household manager 
and keeper of the exchequer. She 
only appealed to father on difficult 
problems. 

“Each one of us was assigned a 
task as soon as we were old enough 
to do any work. All money earned, 
whether in a regular job or just run- 
ning errands, caddying, picking straw- 
berries, had to be turned over intact 
to mother. She was very fair in our 
allowances, and always tried to set 
aside a fund for a summer vacation 
at Atlanta City, even if it was for 
only a day.” 

Grandma Kelly had a fine way of 
never letting the many members of 
the Kelly clan get discouraged. She 
would tell them: “A licking isn’t a 
failure. You’re never done, unless you 
let yourself stay licked.” 

Once when son Jack lost an impor- 
tant rowing race, she wired him: 

“ How many times did Casar flunk ? 

How many times was Nelson 

sunk?” 


ouGH their athletic, artistic and 
civic achievements, national promi- 
nence, and wealth entitle them to be 
reckoned among the Quaker City’s 
first families, the Kellys have never 
aspired to social distinction. 

Married thirty years, the John B. 
Kellys have four children, John, Jr., 
Peggy, Grace, and Lizanne. All of 
the girls have gone to the Assump- 
tion Nuns’ Ravenhill academy. 
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Mrs. Kelly (née Margaret Major) 
is a convert, who joined the Church 
just before her marriage. Young Jack 
and Peggy are now married. 

The John B. Kellys are active in 
local church and civic affairs. Family 
ties are closely knit. Grace is rarely 
alone in Hollywood; either her mother 
or a sister is invariably with her. 
Scoop Conlon, long-time personal 
friend of the Kellys and a well-known 
Hollywood public relations consul- 
tant, keeps a weather eye on Grace 
and her career. 


‘Tu Broadway premiére of The 
Country Girl was held December 
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15, 1954, at the Criterion Theatre for 
the benefit of the U.S. Olympic fund. 
It brought out, im addition to 
hundreds of sports and theatrical 
celebrities, the entire Kelly clan. 

As Uncle George was cheered thirty 
years before for the Broadway début 
of his Show-Off, Grace Kelly was 
given a standing ovation for her 
superlative co-starring performance 
with Bing Crosby and Bill Holden, 
and for which she was later to win an 
Oscar. 

In their talks before the show in 
behalf of the Olympic fund, the Jack 
Kellys, Senior and Junior, drew re- 
sounding applause. 


ey 


Swimming Hares 


[T is seldom that a hare is seen swimming, and this only 
occurs when a hare is hunted and is forced to take to 
the water but, for all that, hares are good swimmers; they 


swim regularly. 


Nature has a reason for not allowing a swimming hare 


to be seen, and that reason is, that a hare would be spotted 
out of his element—that is to say, off the earth and in the 
water. If a hare were thus seen, he might be an easy prey 
to some of his enemies; for instance, the hare’s arch- 
enemy, man, could easily spot a swimming hare and he 
could row after him in a boat and catch him without any 
trouble. 

A hare, unless forced to, swims at any time except during 
the night: in the dark a swimming hare is safe. 

Most of the large islands in any lake are, at certain times 
of the year, good, safe feeding grounds for hares and they 
swim out to them at night and may remain on them for 
weeks or even months at a time. 

—J. ASHTON FREEMAN in Evening Press. 


“ MY son is doing extremely well,” said the proud father. , 


“Two years ago he was wearing my old suits, Now 
I’m wearing his.” 
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A young labour union official recalls the day he attended a 
conference with Big fim Larkin 


’Twas the Back Money 
That Mattered! 


JAMES PLUNKETT 


OING to a conference with em- 
ployers in the company of Jim 
Larkin (the late trade union 
leader) was always a mixed pleasure. 
In the last years of his life he had 
developed the technique of exploit- 
ing his own commanding personality 
to perfection. A huge man, with 
slightly hunched shoulders, a large 
pipe for which the rest of us supplied 
relays of matches, and untidy white 
hair crowning a noble face which 
suffering and experience had inex- 
pressibly dignified; he used a natur- 
ally rich voice to put the case to 
the best advantage—emphasising the 
strong points of the argument and 
glossing over the flaws by playing 
with extraordinary success on rather 
unpromising material: the emotions 
of tough-souled captains of industry. 
His line was always a_ simple 
variant of the old theme: we are all 
brothers—the highest and the lowest; 
we all have our weaknesses and our 
personal difficulties; life is as hard 
(God knows) for the industrial leader 
as it is for the industrious office-boy. 


JF it didn’t work and the other side 

remained obdurately unsympa- 
thetic to the lot of the underprivi- 
leged, this man-to-man tone would 
be swept away in a torrent of con- 
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tempt and anger. More than once I 
saw the real Larkin fury break loose. 

On these occasions the table shud- 
dered under a couple of ferocious 
thumps, the papers in front of him 
(they were there for making notes, 
but I never saw them dignified at 
any time with anything more than 
a few doodles) were swept up and the 
door was banged shut while the rest 
of us were still rising sheepishly to 
follow him. 


NE of his unbroken rules was never 

to attend any conference with- 
out a representative of the men being 
present with him. On one occasion 
this almost led to serious confusion. 

We had a wage claim for a 
labouring section almost settled after 
some months of negotiation, but at 
a meeting of the men it looked as 
though everything might still break 
down if we failed to get the increase 
back-dated a certain number of 
weeks. 

So we got strict instructions from 
the meeting that they expected us 
not only to negotiate a reasonable in- 
crease, but the payment of a con- 
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siderable sum in back money as well. 
Joe, one of the members, was very 
militant about the back-money ques- 
tion, so we brought him and a few 
of his colleagues to the conference 
with us. 


FTER about an hour’s discussion 

with the employers we were 
offered an increase which we knew 
would be accepted. Then came the 
crucial question of the back money 
application. Jim was in the top of 
his form. Negotiations had been very 
protracted, he said, and although 
claims in neighbouring concerns had 
been settled some weeks ago, the em- 
ployees in this concern, rather than 
cause disruption and embarrassment, 
had remained patient and trustful 
(they hadn’t—I had a sudden recol- 
lection of several stormy meetings 
when I found it comforting to re- 
member that Jim was still hefty 
enough to take on about three of 
them at a time). However . . . 

Followed a long discussion on the 
principles underlying retrospective 
payment. Retrospective adjustment 
(im said) was a safety device which 
allowed negotiations to continue in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust; re- 
trospective adjustment was the oil 
essential to the machinery of con- 
ciliation if it was to function without 
danger; acceptance of the principle 
of retrospective adjustment was fun- 
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damental to the full exploration of 
the issues involved. 

The employers argued back. They 
accepted the principle of retrospec- 
tive adjustment, but .. .So we got 
retrospective adjustment up and 
down the banks for about an hour 
and a half. Finally, after exhausting 
negotiation, a date was agreed upon 
which was even better from the 
men’s point of view than we had 
hoped. 

Going down the stairs we were 
all very pleased. Jim, relaxed after 
his battle, fell in beside Joe and bor- 
rowed another match to light his 
pipe. 

“Well, Joe,” he said with a good 
deal of satisfaction, “what did you 
think of that?” 

For the first time I noticed that 
Joe’s face was a mask of gloom. 

“ Good God, Jim, it’s terrible,” he 
said. 

“Terrible?” Jim queried in sur- 
prise, letting yet another match go 
out. 

“Terrible,” Joe echoed. “I don’t 
know how we're going to face the 
men.” 

We both stopped dead. We asked 
him what was wrong. Joe pulled on 
his cap with an angry tug. 

“Wrong?” he said. “There we 
were chewing the fat for about two 
solid hours. And not a bloody word 
about the back money.” 


TEAL 


Definitions 
"Tuicu: A deep bweath. 


Fatuous: Tending towards overweight. 


Gossips: The spies of life. 
Bore: Some: 


: one who's talking when you’re interrupting. 
Ecotist: One who thinks that if he hadn’t been born, 


people would wonder why. 








Modern scholars do not accept much of the ancient story 
but it was undoubtedly a place of importance 2,000 years 
ago, having contacts with Roman Britain and Roman Gaul 


HOW MUCH OF TARA IS TRUE? 


SEAN P. 6 RfORDAIN 


or those who know something 

of archeology the monuments 

on the Hill of Tara are of 
interest; for those who have no such 
knowledge the site may be a dis- 
appointment. 

At Tara lived kings, and there 
were no provincial kings but kings 
of Ireland: so their glory is the glory 
of early Ireland and their rule meant 
the unity of Ireland, and their seat 
at Tara symbolised that glory and 
that unity. 
FFRoM its fqupdation until its aban- 

donment in the sixth century there 
reigned at Tara, 142 monarchs, of 
whom 136 were pagan and six were 
Christian. Certain of these monarchs 
are remarkable for their contributions 
to the development of Tara. 

Tuathal in the second century A.D. 
is the central figure of several tales 
intimately connected with the story 
of Tara. Son of a king of Tara, he 
was born in Britain, where his 
mother had taken refuge after his 
father had been slain by the rebel- 
lious vassal tribes. 

At the age of twenty-five Tuathal 
returned with a great host, rallied 
his supporters in Ireland and estab- 
lished himself at Tara, To him is 
ascribed the foundation of the 


kingdom of Meath and the building 
in it of four palaces—one of which 
was at Tara. 

In the fourth century the kings of: 
Tara frequently raided Roman 
Britain, and one of them, Eochu, 
brought back from there the woman 
who was to become his wife. 

Their son, Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, continued the raiding with 
vigour, and it was he who brought 
back among his captives the boy who 
was to be St, Patrick, the Apostle 
of Ireland. 

From Niall are descended the Ui 
Néill, a family who provided all 
except two of the kings of Ireland 
down to the early eleventh century. 

Niall died on one of his raids 
about A.D. 427, and was succeeded 
by his son Laoghaire, in whose reign 
occurred the coming of St. Patrick 
as a missionary. 

Laoghaire refused to be converted 
and, when he died fighting the 
Leinstermen, he was buried in pagan 
fashion in his fort at Tara, standing 
upright with his weapons facing his 
enemies. 

Patrick’s coming to Tara was the 
beginning of the end. We have 
heard of the cursing of Tara in the 
sixth century. After that there were 
still kings of Tara, but there is no 


Condensed from Myth or Legena? (London: G. Bll & Sons, Lid. 10/6) 
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Plan of the Teach Miodhchuarta, or Banquet Hall, as given in the twelfth-century 


Book of Leinster. After Royal Irish 


y reproduction (published 1880). 


The figure is a table attendant. 


certainty that they lived at the site 
from which they took their title. 


Hill of Tara is a north-south 
ridge rising to about 500 feet 
above sea-level, but remarkable for 
the prospect it commands over the 
plain on which it is set. 

On the hill we find a series of 
earthworks of various types—burial 
mounds, circular enclosures and, at 
the north, two great parallel banks. 


Most of the individual sites are now 
marked with plaques which give the 
names by which they have been 
identified. 

The identifications are based on a 
medieval tract known as_ the 
Dinnshenchas, in which the notable 
places in early Ireland are described 
and in which Tara is given pride of 
place, 

So we find the burial mound 
known as the Mound of the Hos- 
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tages, the small ring-forts known as 
Cormac’s House, the Royal Seat and 
Grainne’s Rath, the larger fort named 
from King Laoghaire, the great en- 
closure named the Fort of the Kings, 
and a site with concentric banks 
which is the Fort of the Synods. 

Most remarkable of all are the two 
parallel banks, over 700 feet long, 
labelled the Teach Miodhchuarta or 
Banquet Hall. 

The plans of it are given in two 
manuscripts — the twelfth-century 
Book of Leinster and the fifteenth- 
century Yellow Book of Lecan. 

They show a rectangular building, 
divided into five long aisles, in which 
compartments are marked to show 
the various professions and grades of 
society appropriate to each. 

Beside the name of the occupants 
of each cubicle is given the joint of 
meat allotted to them at the banquet. 


‘Tue history of Tara is in essence 

the history of early Ireland, but 
much of the ancient story with its 
long regnal lists is not accepted by 
modern scholars. These lengthy royal 
pedigrees are fictitious pedigrees 
compiled by the ancient historians to 
give common royal ancestry to 
peoples of varying origin who came 
to Ireland at different times. 

Scholars are not in agreement as 
to how much they would accept, but 
even one of our most critical authori- 
ties regards Tuathal as an historical 
personage. Instead of the tale of his 
Irish origin, Tuathal is argued to be 
leader of invaders who came to 
Ireland in the first century B.c. But 
it is held that Tuathal, when he 
established himself at Tara, found it 
to be already a royal seat. 
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(Cormac Mac Arrr and his con- 

temporary Finn have been de- 
clared to be fictions, and much of 
the magnificence of the description 
of Cormac’s Banqueting Hall is 
thought to be copied from Biblical 
accounts of Solomon’s temple. From 
the late fourth century, however, the 
names of kings are accepted. 

Archzologists have suggested a 
remote antiquity for the origin of 
Tara—based in part on the discovery 
there of Bronze Age finds, including 
the two great gold torques now in 
the National Museum of Ireland. 
But the objects were found by 
chance, not in the course of any 
formal excavation, and they are not 
associated with any structure on the 
hill. 

As yet not much excavation has 
been done at Tara. Over fifty years 
ago the site known as the Rath of 
the Synods was dug by British- 
Israelite seekers for the Ark of the 
Covenant—though how they reasoned 
that it had been buried there is hard 
to imagine. They left no record of 
their diggings. 

Systematic excavation on the same 
site in 1952 showed that it was a 
complicated structure which had four 
building phases, and that its purpose 
was in part ritual. 


(CENTRAL buildings were of wood, 

and wood was freely used to build 
the elaborate palisades which sur- 
rounded them. Roman-type pottery 
and other Roman objects found were 
due in the main to contacts with 
Roman Britain, but in part also with 
Roman Gaul. 

The ritual function mentioned in 
connection with this site emphasises 
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the religious character of Tara. St. 
Patrick’s coming to Tara is described 
by his biographer as a visit to “ the 
chief seat of idolatry and druidism of 
Erin ”. 

On the archzological indications, 
ritual, burial and habitation are 
represented by the earthworks on the 
hill. These are the material evidence 
of the history of Tara—evidence of 
rulers and of pagan priests. 

Even if the scribes stole from 
Solomon’s temple to embellish Tara’s 
Hall, the great banks are there to 
mark the site. If the excavations re- 
veal that this is indeed the hall, it 
should prove it to be one of the 
greatest prehistoric buildings in 
western Europe. 


Already om one site we have 
evidence of the wooden buildings 
that stood there. If in imagination we 
visualise many buildings also of 
wood, which stood on other earth- 
works, the hill becomes alive, and 
we see it a fitting centre for royal 
court and religious ritual. 


Excavations in the summer of 1953 

on the Rath of the Synods con- 
firmed the findings of 1952. Addi- 
tional Roman material was found, 
and a date is indicated for the site 
extending from the first to the late 
third century A.D. Evidence was 
obtained for ordinary domestic and 
industrial activity as well as for a 
ritual use. 


wal 

Experience is a Lantern 
[EXPERIENCE is a jewel picked up hy a wrecked mariner on 

a desert coast—a picture frame purchased at a prepos- 
terous cost when decay had done its duty on your finest 
Titian—a prosing lecturer who sermonises a sleeping con- 
gregation—a warden who alarms the citadel when the 
enemy has broken through the gates—a melancholy moon 
after a day of darkness and tempest—a sentinel who mounts 
guard over a pillaged house—a surveyor who takes the 
dimensions of a pit we have tumbled into—a monitor that, 
like Friar Bacon’s Brazen Head, tells us that time is past— 
a lantern brought to us after we have traversed 100 morasses 
in the dark, and we are entering an illuminated village— 
a pinnace on the strand found when the tide has ebbed 
away—a morning lamp lighted in our saloon when our 
guests have departed, revealing rueful ruin—or anything 
else equally pertinent or impertinent. 

Why, then, do we panegyrise it so constantly? Why do 
we take and make all opportunities to boast of our own? 
Because, we are so proud of our despicable knowledge that 
we cannot afford to shroud from view even that portion 
of it which we have purchased at the price of our happiness, 
parade and ostentation—ostentation and parade for ever! 
—* they are the air we breathe—without them we would 
expire. 

—JamMes CLARENCE MANGAN. 





Ireland’s major contribution to the art of good living! 


Your Good Health, in 


Gaelic 


Coffee 


TIMOTHY 


tween Ireland and the great 
wine-growing countries, espe- 
cially France and Spain. 

It is estimated that of the sixty- 
odd great classified vintages of 
Bordeaux, seventeen have direct 
association with Ireland. 

It is the same among the great 
shippers of France and Spain. We 
cite as an example the great firm of 
Barton and Guestier, of Bordeaux— 
a partnership between a French and 
an Irish family that has prospered in 
amity for 250 years without one line 
of written agreement. Could one find 
anywhere a more striking example of 
the benign influence of claret? 


T= are many close links be- 


AS in most European countries, the 
Irish pattern of drinking is based 
on local conditions, notably climate, 
and on age-old experience of the 
liquor best suited to Irish food. 

With the exception of certain brews 
sold mainly by chemists for those 
sick in mind or body, no wines 
worthy of the name are made in 
Ireland. 

Grain, not the grape, is the basis 
of our home-made, fermented 
liquors, and so it is that Irish 
whiskey, gin and beer are our major 
offerings to the visitor. 


NONE the less, our people have a 

traditional taste for fine wines, 
and we can provide the visitor with 
every form of liquid delight that 
civilised man has produced for eager 
palates—at prices much below those 
prevailing among our nearest neigh- 
bours to East and West. 

The visitor to Ireland will find in 
our cocktail bars a corps délite 
of barmen whose original recipes and 
smocth shaking have earned them 
an enviable international reputation. 
Some of the most valuable trophies 
offered in international cocktail com- 
petitions are to be found in the City 
of Dublin. The winners of these 
coveted prizes acknowledge that 
their success is due to the excellence 
of Irish gin. 

Probably no single product of 
Ireland is so universally known as 
Guinness’s Stout, the most famous 
black beer in the world. It is the 
Irishman’s staple drink, and to get 
it at its best it must be drunk in 
Ireland. 

For the benefit of the mink and 
orchid class of visitor, who is used 
to drinking champagne or Chablis 
with oysters, we recommend the trial 
of a pint of draught Guinness with 
the next dozen, or with any other 
shellfish. 


Condensed from the Irish Hotelier 











gallons exported. 





Guinness is a fit companion for 
any meal, and above all it is the only 
true companion for an Irish steak. 


Maxy other beers are made in 

Ireland; strong and light, pale 
and dark, all excellent and the 
lightest of them of - satisfying 


Unlike that of other countries, 
Irish whiskey is not a blend—it is a 
straight pot still, pure, mellow and 
aged in wood. There is no cleaner 
spirit made than Irish whiskey from 
a reputable’ distiller, and—to quote 
the famous slogan—* There is not a 
headache in a hogshead.” It is also a 


Famous Last Words 


“ [7 says ‘ Treasna annso’ . . 
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Gaelic Coffee in U.S.A. 


[RISH whiskey distillers are hoping that Americans can be persuaded 
to have a “ small Irish” instead of a “ small Bourbon”. 
Although Americans drink “Irish” when they come to Ireland, 

they drink very little of it at home. Last year they took only 24,652 

proof gallons, valued at £60,140, out of the total 127,166 proof 


Irish-blended whiskey has had some success in America, and 
“ Gaelic Coffee”—coffee laced with whiskey—is proving popular. 
—Reynol 
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specific against winter chills and 
damp. 

Gaelic coffee is one of Ireland’s 
major contributions to the art of 
good living. To make it, piping hot 
coffee is poured into a pre-heated 
glass and sugared to taste. To this is 
added a glass of whiskey and fresh 
cream, the latter carefully poured so 
as to rest in a quarter inch layer on 
the surface. 

Drunk through the cream, and en- 
dowed by it with a rich smoothness, 
the whiskey-coffee has the flavour of 
the nectar that the Gods drank on 
Olympus when the world was 
young. 


. That’s the Irish for ‘ Cross 


“ Now if you just have a small piece of wire, I'll fix the 


fuse.” 


= Yop never think it, but she’s doing sixty!” 


“ [7 says on the package you shouldn’t even light a cigarette 
near this weed-killer, and look what I’m doing!” 


“| HAVE every faith in the Irish Rugby Union selectors.” 


—Dublin Opinion. 
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He won the admiration of Peter the Great 


CAPT. JOHN DELAP OF THE 
RUSSIAN NAVY 


JOHN JORDAN 


OHN Dezap, an Irish seaman, 
Jams. on May 18, 1714, enrolled 

as a lieutenant in the Russian 
navy, and in the following Septem- 
ber he came to the notice of Peter 
the Great by showing courageous 
seamanship. 

“In August, twelve of the princi- 
pal ships went over to Helsingfors 
and then sailed to Biérk6 Sound: the 
Tsar met the fleet off Biérk6é Island 
and went on board his ship, Kath- 
arina. 

“In September, as they rode at 
anchor in the channel, it blew a hard 
gale of wind, making what is called 
a hollow sea, exceeding troublesome 
for ships to ride in. 

“ Most of their boats astern of their 
ships were lost; and the Tsar asked 
his officers if any of them would ven- 
ture to put him ashore. Lieutenant 
John Delap, a native of Ireland, 
undertook it. 

“Upon a signal given a yawl was 
brought and, the Tsar getting in, 
Delap steered to Bidérké Island and 
set him safe ashore, receiving 100 
roubles for his service.” 


JN June, 1715, the fleet joined at 

Reval the squadron which had 
wintered there. From Reval the 
united fleet, under the General Ad- 
miral Apraksyn, sailed to Odens- 


holm, at the southern entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland; the Tsar sent Delap 
there to deliver despatches to 
Apraksyn. 

Delap was promoted commander 
on November 3, 1715. In 1717 he 
was posted to the sixty-four gun ship, 
Ingermanland, and served in a large- 
scale raid under the command of 
Apraksyn on the island of Gotland, 
which wes chiefly remarkable for pro- 
ducing large booty in cattle and a 
series of courts-martial ongthe officers 
of two of the Russian ships for having 
bungled an attack on a Swedish 
privateer. 

In 1718 Delap was given command 
of the pink Prince Alexander and 
took part in the blockade of Danzig, 
against which Peter the Great was 
trying to enforce certain claims. 


© Russians had been slow to en- 

gage Swedish men-of-war unless 
they had a heavy superiority, but 
when Charles XII was killed at 
Fredrikshall in December, 1718, the 
Swedes began to lose heart, and the 
Russians were encouraged. 

They decided to send a force across 
the-Baltic with the mission of raiding 
and destroying the iron mines and 
ironworks in the coastal districts of 
Sweden, burning and plundering the 
towns and villages along the coast, 
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and destroying the fisheries and as 
much merchant shipping as they 
could. Before doing this, it was neces- 
sary to dispose as far as possible of 
the Swedish squadrons still cruising 
in the Baltic. ~ 

On May 18, Naum _ Sinyavin 
sailed from Reval with a squadron 
which included Delap’s command, 
the fifty-two-gun ship Yagudiel. Six 
days later they encountered, between 
Oesel and the island of Gotska- 
Sandé, two Swedish ships of forty- 
four and twenty-eight guns, and a 
twelve-gun snow. Delap compelled 
the enemy flagship’s commander to 
strike his colours. For this service he 
was promoted captain. 


CN June 23, 1719, the fleet left Reval 

for the anchorage off Lemland in 
the Aland Jslands, where the galley 
fleet which was to carry out the raid 
on the coast of Sweden was assem- 
bling. Six men-of-war were detailed 
to cover the galleys. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether one of them was Delap’s 
ship, for in this remote campaign the 
commander of one of the two forces 
into which the galleys were divided 
was the Irish Jacobite exile, Major- 
General Peter Lacy. 

More remarkable still, the Swedish 
commandant at Givle, the only place 
along the coast where a successful 
resistance was offered to Lacy and 
his raiders, was another Irishman, 
General Hugh Hamilton, born in 


Fermanagh, who had fought as a 
young volunteer with the Williamites 
in Ireland, but only a year before 
had been the destined commander of 
a Swedish Army which, if Charles 
XII had lived, was to have landed 
in Scotland and restored the Old 
Pretender. 


JN 1721 Delap was given command 

of the fifty-two-gun ship Randolph 
and cruised in the Baltic with the 
fleet, but his ship sprang a serious 
leak in June, and he had to proceed 
to Reval and remain there until the 
Treaty of Nystad, signed in Septem- 
ber, ended the long war. 

From 1721 to 1725 he served with 
the fleet on a number of cruises in 
the Baltic. Apart from his sea-going 
service in that year, he acted as presi- 
dent of a commission on courts- 
martial at Saint Petersburg. 

He was attached to the base at 
Kronstadt in 1726, and in June of 
that year acted as a member of the 
“Channel Affairs Control”, which 
appears to have been the body 
charged with surveying and marking 
the dangerous approaches to Kron- 
stadt. 

Delap tendered his resignation after 
sixteen years’ service, and on July 14, 
1729, he was permitted to leave the 
Russian service after signing the usual 
undertaking that “ against the Russian 
Empire, in case of war, he will 
not serve any other potentates or 
powers ”. 


& 


[F heraldry were guided by reason a plough in a field 
arable would be the most noble and ancient arms. 
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A classic of the rebuff courteous 


Sir, It Means What I Say 


L. 


DICTIONARY can be more than 
Ps book of words. Dr. Johnson 
proved this 200 years ago when 
he compiled his famous masterpiece. 
His dictionary was crammed with 
wit and wisdom, shafts of irrelevant 
satire, and ingenious guess-work 
when the facts were not to hand. 

It was also the occasion of one of 
the most gracefully caustic letters 
ever written in English. 

Dictionaries have gained in 
accuracy and precision since those 
days but they have lost in entertain- 
ment value, Johnson’s dictionary is a 
treasure-house of pithy sayings and 
aptly-selected quotation. 


AT the time that it was produced 

it was felt that the English 
language had reached its limit in 
expressiveness and range of words. 

Believing it was an assured best- 
seller, the publishers offered Dr. 
Johnson a fee of 1,500 guineas, out 
of which he was to pay an army of 
scribes and literary hacks. 

Someone jibed that the French 
Academy, with its forty members, 
had taken forty years to complete 
their dictionary, “ Let me see,” said 
the Doctor: “forty times forty is 
1,600. As three to 1,600, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman.” 

The prospectus was addressed to 


B. 


the Earl of Chesterfield, influential 
arbiter of elegance and a cultured 
Secretary of State. He professed 
himself honoured and gave the 
lexicographer ten pounds. 


[™ should be remembered that “an 

absent-minded scholar, who gave 
strange starts and uttered strange 
growls, who dressed like a scarecrow 
and ate like a cormorant,” was 
hardly a welcome guest. 

For some time Johnson made calls 
on his patron, but was repeatedly 
told by the porters that his lordship 
was not at home. The Doctor 
decided to carry on without a patron. 

Johnson had hoped to finish the 
dictionary by 1750, but it was not 
until 1755 that the two-volume 
masterpiece was published. 

Lord Chesterfield endeavoured to 
make an amende honorable by writ- 
ing generous blurbs in the World, 
the fashionable literary journal of 
the day. Johnson was not impressed. 

The dictionary was _ published 
without a dedication; in its preface 
the author declared that he owed 
nothing to the great, and described 
the seven years’ labour it had cost 
him, 


T the same time he addressed a 
letter to Lord Chesterfield in 
which he declared: 


Condensed from Assisi 
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wisely given them little. 





According to Dr. Johnsen. . . 


VERY man has a right to utter what he thinks is the truth, and 
every other man has a right to knock him down for it. 


‘TH Irish are a fair people : they never speak well of one another. 


ATURE has given women so much power that the law has very 


WHoEv:ER thinks of going to bed before twelve o'clock is a scoundrel. 
SECOND marriage is the triumph of hope over experience. 


Q*4ts:_A grain which in England is generally given to horses, but ; 
in Scotland supports the people. 


"THE Giant’s Causeway worth seeing? Yes, but not worth going to see. 


F a man really thinks that there is no distinction between vice and 
virtue, when he leaves our house let us count the spoons. 


ETWORK: Anything reticulated or decussated at equal intervals 
with interstices between the intersections. 








“Seven years, my lord, have now 
passed, since I waited in your out- 
ward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door; during which time I have 
been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication 
without one act of assistance, one 
word of encouragement, one smile of 
favour. Such treatment I did not 
expect, for I never had a patron 
before . 

“Ts not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man strug- 
gling for life in the water, and, when 
he has reached ground, encumbers 
him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my 


labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but #@ has been delayed till I 
am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; 
till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it; till I am known, and do not want 
it, 

“I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity, not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received 
or to be unwilling that the public 
should consider me as owing that to 
a patron, which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself .. .” 

The Dictionary became a_best- 
seller but brought Dr. Johnson no 
advancement of wealth. Twice within 
the year after its publication he was 
arrested for debt, from which he was 
rescued by his friend Richardson. 
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The Windows of Wonder 


BRYAN MacMAHON 


HE young woman wheeling the 

bicycle came up the roadway 

out of the bogland valley. 
Behind her, bulk on bulk outthrown 
across all exits, the mountains 
squatted. Beyond the valley a head- 
land had thrust itself out into the 
sea, Over the scene hung the clarity 
that was a promise of rain. 

On the crest of the gap the woman 
turned her bicycle. Placing her fore- 
arms on the handlebars, she eased 
her body, and looked steadfastly 
down into the valley she had just 
left. She saw the dark floor of low- 
lying land. She saw the ranked ricks 
of turf and beside them the glitter of 
white shirts, She saw the bright 
cabins and the scrawl of a hidden 
stream. Last of all she saw the tiny 
school in its cluster of windwhipt 
trees. 


woman’s eyes became filled 

with a remote smouldering. Her 

breath came forcefully through her 
nostrils. 

Six months before she had seen 
this valley for the first time. Her 
friends had tried to dissuade her 
from acting as substitute teacher in 
the valley school, “ A queer clannish 
crowd—a place of appalling feuds 
and astonishing whims.” “ When the 


place gets you, you'll start clawing 
the walls,” and “ The children will 
eat you with their big brown eyes.” 
The woman shifted her gaze from 
the valley to the distant sea. Out 
there the white-caps were lighting 
and quenching in the angry water. 


VERSITY had made her take the 

post, She remembered her first 
day—her first week in the valley. The 
ominous faces at the cottage win- 
dows as she rode past. . . . The 
solemn principal who was flesh and 
blood of the valley. . . « She taught 
the junior division—he the senior 
boys and girls. The school-children 
sitting in grave rows consumed her 
with their large brown eyes and 
afforded her the traditional minimum 
of co-operation. 

Sometimes she felt affBid. Some- 
times she was tempted to scream 
aloud, to abandon herself to welcome 
hysteria, to use her nails as God had 
intended they should be used. But 
day after day had found her counsel- 
ling herself to the patience necessary 
for the finding of the keys to the 
children’s natures. 

She had tried laughter: they had 
turned their heads sideways as if 
they were looking at an insane per- 
son. She had tried music: the music 


Reprinted from The Red Petticoat And Other Stories 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 12/6) 
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she was acquainted with was so 
wholly apart from their own grace- 
noted plaints that, on realising her 
mistake, she had stopped suddenly. 

She had tried the unorthodox— 
leaping, grimacing and mimicry: one 
day she discovered in mid-antic that 
the principal was glaring at her 
through the glass partition. After 
this she yielded herself up to 
despair. Then, when she wasn’t en- 
deavouring, she stumbled on the 
secret. 


[™ was a reading lesson. She had 
begun to explain the word 
“legend” which appeared in the 
text. “A legend is a tale of some 
event that happened so long ago that 
we have no means of telling whether 
it is true or not. You remember the 
story of the Children of Lir?” 

There was no sudden light in the 
children’s eyes. Could it be that 
. . . ? Mastering her emotion, she 
asked: “Hands up, the children 
who know the story of the Children 
of Lir?” 

No hand moved. It wasn’t pos- 
sible! Was this the sole valley in 
Ireland had let legend die? 
Still, the chi were obedient and 
dutiful. If they had heard the tale 
they would have... 

“ Of Deirdre of the Sorrows? Of 
the Fairy Palace of the Quicken 
Trees? Of the Fate of the Sons of 
Usna? Of Diarmuid and Grainne? 
Surely, some child . . . ?” 

The children’s eyes grew browner 
and rounder and wider. The girls 
stolidly planted their stout-soled 
boots beneath them while the bare 
toes of the boys squirmed on the 
boarded floor, 


woman was afraid to trust her- 

self to words lest she should 

break into tears. She looked left, then 

right. She felt trapped and crushed. 

She looked at the wee ones and the 

ones that were not so wee. “ Oh, chil- 
dren . . .” she began. 

Briskly she gathered them in a 
ring around her. 

“Listen, children,” she said. “I 
don’t know if you can understand 
me or not, But you must try! It’s the 
only way. Someone has robbed you 
of a very precious thing. I will not 
have you cheated, This thing I speak 
of is neither gold nor silver, neither 
a red nor a green jewel. It is some- 
thing a great deal more valuable. 
The other things I teach you—the 
figures, the words, the lines and the 
letters—are not so important—as yet. 
Please try io understand! How shall 
I begin to tell you of the treasure 
you have lost? Your minds are like 
rooms that are dark or brown. But 
somewhere in the rooms, if only you 
can pull aside the heavy curtains, 
you will find windows—these are the 
windows of wonder. Through these 
you can see the yellow sunlight or 
the silver stars or the many-coloured 
wheel of the rainbow. You've all 
seen a rainbow?” (The heads 
nodded.) “Isn’t it beautiful?” (The 
heads nodded vigorously.) 


“Tue windows I speak of are the 

legends of our people. Each 
little legend is a window of wonder. 
Each time you hear a story or ponder 
upon a story or dream yourself into 
a story or break or remake a story, 
you are opening a window of won- 
der. Children, please, please try to 


* understand. 











“Perhaps I had better begin with 
the stary I myself like best: ‘ Oisin 
in the Land of the Ever-Young’. 
Are you ready, children?” The 
solemn heads nodded in affirmation. 
“Long, long ago, there lived . . .” 

The woman on the hill-top sighed 
and looked across the northern rim 
of the valley. A Martello tower stood 
black against the livid northern sky. 
In the air between, the clean gulls 
were moving inland. The whimper of 
the nearing rain was in the chill 
wind that blew from the left hand. 


SHE remembered the complaints of 

the parents, the semi-deputations, 
the cabin growlings and the slow 
contemptuous stares of elders from 
over the half-doors. Most keenly of 
all she recalled the stern rebuke of 
the principal—at the apparent waste 
of teaching time. 

Then she began to dissemble, for 
she had felt the children’s imagina- 
tions coming alive under her care: 
she knew that something precious 
was being born in them. Already 
they were fusing warmly into her 
nature: the stir of their new life was 
implicit in the bright cries they 
uttered as they played along the 
valley. 

Now she and the children were 
conspirators—while she pretended to 
be reading from a text-book she was 
telling yet another tale, opening up 
another window of wonder. By now 
the children had begun to demand 
the stories, Their eyes that had been 
dull were ready to leap and frolic on 
small provocation. Now there was 
comradeship between the teacher 
and the taught. 

And then the old mistress had re- 
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turned. The young teacher’s stay in 
the school was abruptiy ended. 

The evening smoke had begun to 
drift low from the chimneys of the 
valley. The watcher sighed and 
turned away. 


[? was then that she noticed the old 

russct-faced man. He was standing 
inside a rough timber gate on the 
roadside, resting his elbows on the 
top spar, His fists were securely 
clenched. A russet man with a russet 
face and merry blue eyes under a 
black caubeen. 

The young woman changed colour. 
Turning the bicycle, she faced it for 
the distant town. She had her right 
foot on the off pedal and was hop- 
ping with her left foot when he 
addressed her: 

“Wait! Wait!” 

One leg on the ground, one leg on 
the pedal, she waited. 

“Come hether, woman!” 


AFTER a moment of puzzled delay 

she .obeyed. The old man and 
the young woman looked at one 
another. His eyes were the bluest she 
had ever seen. 

“You're the school-missis?” 

"Ten, .. 5 ot” 

“I heard the children talkin’ 
about yeh. So you're leavin’ us?” 

“I am!” 

“Ah!” Slyly: “With no one to 
say good-bye to yeh only me. An’ 
they have me down for bein’ half- 
cracked. There’s a lone bird like me 
in every parish in Ireland.” 

He laughed. It was a half-regretful 
but lovely laugh. 

A warmth flowed between them. 
She looked first at his face, then at 
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his clenched fists. She was dreaming 
his face young when he apprised her 
red-handed and, narrowing his eyes, 
said half-fooling, all in earnest: 

“If I was fifty years younger, I'd 
chance me luck with yeh, my lovely 
woman. An’ I’m not so sure that I’d 
fail! An’ why do I say that? Because 
I know your mind the same as I 
know me own mind. You’re a woman 
to whom I could talk about the 
grandeur of a lark, the swingin’ of a 
caravan or the Resurrection of Our 
Lord. Together, me an’ you, we'd 
open up many an’ many a window 
of wonder, Then we'd be .. .” 


HE made to place his palms together 

and interlace his fingers. When 
he found his fists clenched he 
laughed at his small folly. 

Smilingly he held out the two 
fists: “A present I have for yeh an’ 
yeh goin’. A token to remember us 
by. Look!” 

She watched the gnarled fists un- 
lock. Clinging to the coarse palms 
were two butterflies—two Red 
Admirals—one on each palm. The 


Ripples of Laughter 


blades of the butterflies’ wings swung 
slowly from side to side to. reveal 
their full beauty. 

Her laughter and his laughter 
cancelled the disparity of years be- 
tween them. She was bright-eyed; 
he was sure and old. Her breath 
came faster. The old man wore a 
smile of confidence and satisfaction. 

Carefully and with a movement 
that reminded her of a conjurer he 
removed the butterflies from each 
palm with the thumb and forefinger 
of the other hand, The butterflies 
began to beat and thrum for freedom. 


‘Tut old man tossed them into the 
air. At first, the butterflies flew 
wide apart; then the craziness of 
their flight begot a pattern. At last 
they found one another and began 
to lock and frolic and entwine their 
flights as they climbed higher and 
higher into the dark heavens. 
The old man turned away, then 
strode slowly up the field. The 
young woman mounted her bicycle 
and began to pedal down into the 


town valley. 


SEASIDE Vistror: “Could I hire a boat for a few hours’ 


fishing?” 


Boatman: “ Sorry, sir. I'm afraid you can’t. There’s a 
big swell on the sea at the moment.” 
VisiTor: “But surely he doesn’t want the whole sea to 


himself?” 


FFOUR-YEAR-OLD Sean had got a terrible sunburn and it was 

beginning to peel. One day his mother heard him 
muttering to himself as he washed his face: “ Only four 
years old and wearing out already.” 
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Proud Days in Kilkenny 


the Catholic Confederacy 

\ sent out, from Kilkenny, a 

challenge to the _ imperial 

authority of the Puritan Long Par- 

liament of England, that challenge 

was to ring down the centuries, with 
revolutionary results. 

In The Irish Catholic Confederacy 
and the Puritan Revolution (Clon- 
more and Reynolds, 36/-), Rev. Dr. 
Thomas L. Coonan, Professor of His- 
tory at the University of St. Louis, 
claims that the principles of the legis- 
lative independence of the Irish Par- 
liament influenced the American 
Declaration of Independence, and 
also led to a constitutional develop- 
ment within tae British Empire, 
which resulted in the more demo- 
cratic-sounding term “ The Common- 
wealth of Nations ”. 

Master mind of the constitutional 
attack on England’s Parliament was 
Patrick Darcy, of Galway, one of 
Lord Clanricarde’s legal advisers and 
author of the Argument of 1640. 

Chosen by the Confederacy to draw 
up their Constitution, his draft be- 
came known in its final form as the 
famous MODEL OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT; 
ii was modelled on the Dublin scheme 
of government. 


To educated Irishmen, parlia- 
ment was the embodiment of the 
national will. The House of Lords 
had been obnoxious only in so far 
as it was dominated by the proxies 
of English and Scottish lay lords 
and by the intruded Protestant 
prelates of the Church of Ireland. 
Darcy replaced these by Catholic 
lords, bishops, and mitred abbots. 

When he came to consider a 








RMOND was one of the few 

political climbers who had com- 
mended themselves to Strafford, 
and the incident that brought 
him to the attention of the 
deputy is worth recording. 

At the opening of the Parlia- 
ment of 1634, orders had been 
given to admit no one armed; 
and when Ormond, a young man 
of twenty-four, presented him- 
self “girt with a sword”, in 
accordance with his writ the 
usher of the Black Rod peremp- 
torily demanded the weapon. 

“In your guts,” was the 
haughty reply. Strafford made 
him a privy councillor. 








lower house, the difficulty of popu- 
lar representation arose. Here the 
only model of value was the all- 
Ireland parliament of 1613, which, 
cleared of corruption, offered a 
sound basis for representative 
government. Darcy adopted it, but 
instead of imaginary boroughs he 
looked to real ones, and from these 
and the counties 226 burgesses and 
knights were to be elected accord- 
ing to the existing franchise to 
form the Commons. 

In one important respect Darcy 
departed from the Dublin model; 
while he retained the two orders 
of Lords and Commons, he pro- 
posed to unite them in a unicameral 
legislature with no difference be- 
tween them save the ceremonial 
one of precedence and honour. 

Voting was to be by head, but 
out of deference to tradition the 





Capital in the Making 


DUBLIN, in 1641, with possibly 50,000 inhabitants, was the second 
city in these islands. 

The two cathedrals and the castle were the most imposing public 
buildings within the city precincts. Around them sprawled the 
Danish-Norman town, with its narrow streets and ill-built houses, 
surrounded by mouldering walls, through which a few old gates 
gave entrance. Without the walls, suburban areas were springing up 
where stately middle-class houses and an occasional mansion were 
to be seen. 

Chichester House, the residence of Borlase, and after the Restora- 
tion the home of the Irish parliament, stood just outside the ramparts 
on the site now occupied by the Bank of Ireland. Across the way 
was Trinity College, the intellectual bulwark of the Protestant 
garrison, occupying the site of the monastery of All Hallows, from 
the spoils of which it had been founded. The standard of education 
compared favourably with that of Oxford or Cambridge. 











The inns of court also enjoyed a high reputation, turning out 
lawyers quite as celebrated as those of Middle Temple. 


first order was to be allowed the 
right to consult in private and 
make known the result of its de- 
liberations through a judicial officer 
to Commons. The new legislature 
was to be known as the General 
Assembly. 

Darcy’s originality was further illus- 
trated by his ideas of an elected, 


responsible executive :— 


Twenty-four ministers were to 
compose the cabinet, to be known 
as the Supreme Council. The mem- 
bers of the General Assembly 
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Sovereign power was temporarily 
delegated to the Supreme Council. 
It could legislate by decree, and 
when acting as the highest court, 
it was ‘competent to determine all 
criminal and civil cases except those 
involving title to land. All its acts 
were subject to review by the 
General Assembly, which was to 
meet at least once a year. Each 
province was to have its provincial 
council and each county its county 
council. 


Dr. Coonan sees a close parallel be- 


representing each province were to tween Irish affairs im 1642 and 


elect by ballot six Supreme Coun- 
cillors. The Councillors were to 
have equal votes. 

A majority of two-thirds of those 
present was to be conclusive, but 
the presence of at least nine was 
required to validate any admini- 
strative act. In such a case at least 
seven should give their assent and 
sign every decree or order, thus 
ensuring the personal responsibility 
of ministers in the clearest manner. 


colonial America’s on the eve of 
revolution : — 


The circumstances were almost 
identical, and the ultimate issue 
the same. Both Ireland and the 
American colonies conceded their 
connection with the Crown, but 
denied the authority of the English 
parliament to bind them. 

The English opposition to the 
claim in both cases was based on 
the same conception of the power 
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Colour in Kilkenny 


ON October 24, 1642, the first General Assembly of the Confederate 

Catholics, consisting of eleven spiritual and fourteen temporal 
peers and 226 commoners, met at Kilkenny. 

It was a stirring pageant. Kilkenny wore a gracious, mediaeval aura. 
The Celtic representatives, speaking Gaelic and Latin, appeared in 
native costume—brogues, trews (forerunmer of the trousers), tunic 
and flowing mantle. The Anglo-Irish, speaking English, wore black 
broadcloth. 

The prelates and priests appeared in cassocks, speaking in a variety 
of European languages. The presence of Preston’s and O’Neill’s 
officers, veterans of the Thirty Years’ War, in velvet tunics, made 
at Mechlin and Valenciennes, and speaking French, Castilian, or 
German, added a touch of colour. 

From the towers of St. Canice’s Cathedral and the Black Abbey 
pealing bells announced a new era. 
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of the realm of England over the 

other dominions of the King. The 

constitutional issue was raised in 

Ireland more than a century earlier 

than in America, because the prac- 

tical application of parliament’s 
power over Ireland became a griev- 
ance there that much earlier. 

Another political tradition was to 
emerge from the Catholic Con- 
federacy—the revolutionary method 
to which Owen Roe -O’Neill lent 
such lustre. Owen Roe, nephew and 
heir to Hugh, the great Earl of 
Tyrone, had covered himself with 
military honours on the battlefields 
of Europe before he landed at Doe 
Castle, Donegal, in 1642, to fight for 
his native land. 

But Ormond, the Viceroy, hated 
Owen Roe, even more than he hated 
the Nuncio. And Ormond, with the 
aid of his Anglo-Irish kinsmen, 
wormed his way into the inner 
councils of the Confederacy, thus 
bringing division, defeatism, and con- 
fusion to their consultations. The net 
result was that Ireland was exposed 
to the mercy of Cromwell. 

Meanwhile, Owen Roe, hero of the 
Old Irish, was thrust aside by the 


Supreme Council, in favour of 
Ormond’s minion, Thomas Preston 
(nicknamed “ The Drum ”, because he 
was often heard in defeat) :— 


Their contrasting personalities 
would have made co-operation diffi- 
cult. O’Neill reflected devotion to 
a great national enterprise. Preston 
placed party designs before national 
interest. Their theory and practice 
of war differed so sharply that con- 
temporary chroniclers have called 
O’Neill the Fabius and Preston the 
Marcellus of the Irish Confederate 
War. O’Neill never began an en- 
gagement until he saw a chance of 
success. Preston rushed precipitately 
into one ill-advised action after 
another 


O’Neill’s classical campaign reached 
its climax in the triumph of Benburb. 
His untimely death (some historians 
claim that he was poisoned by 
enemies) just after Cromwell’s arrival 
in Ireland, was bitterly mourned. 
Cromwell came to:— 


Decide all controversy by 
Infallible artillery, 

And prove his doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 
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Of Cromwell in Ireland, Dr. 
Coonan writes :— 


More than 300 years have passed, 
and the “curse of Cromwell” is 
still regarded by the Irish as an 
abominable malediction. It is not 
surprising. Cromwellianism left 
Ireland an impoverished, de- 
forested, underdeveloped country, 
almost devoid of historic monu- 


elements and the plague were all at 
once reducing Ireland to a land of 
bare mountains, untilled fields, 
starving, half-naked waifs, and un- 
buried corpses. The four horsemen 
of the Apocalypse were abroad in 
the land unloosing the three 
scourges of God—famine, pesti- 
lence and the sword. 


To satisfy the needs of the adven- 


Ments and with an anachronistic, turers and soldiers among whom the 
colonial economy. It left the appara- land was partitioned, Cromwell tem- 
tus of unmitigated religious and pered justice with mercy—to the 
social wrong, and the impress of a extent of absolving from the “ Hell- 
dictatorship that made inevitable a or-Connacht” interdict “ all husband- 
progressive deterioration in Anglo- men, ploughmen, labourers, artificers 
Irish relations. and others of the inferior sort ”. 


Despite the Cromwellian Settle- 


Since Elizabethan days, English ment and its woeful aftermath, the 


adventurers had looked upon Ireland 
as a fertile country to be enjoyed as 
a prize of victory. They had employed 
the Bible as a mask for the sword. 
The fanatical Cromwell was even 
more ruthless in his continuation of 
this policy :— 


The Cromwellian war was char- 
acterised by the destruction of the 
crops in the fields, the burning of 
homes, the pillaging of towns and 
granaries, the kidnapping of able- 
bodied men to be sold as slaves to 
the sugar planters of the West 
Indies, and the deforestation of the 
countryside. 

These factors, together with the 
ravages of the soldiery, the retali- 
ation of the tories, and the perils 
to the people from the wolf, the 


© 


nation survived because :— 


What the Cromwellians, and in- 
deed their successors, failed to 
realise was that under the poorest 
rags in Ireland beat hearts full of 
the noblest fire. The man who had 
resolved to cling to his faith and 
to work out his temporal salvation 
on a margin of starvation in a mud- 
walled cabin was unconquerable. 
Such a man was the Irish peasant. 
He was bound ultimately to recover 
his imheritance, and, because he 
saw the hand of God shaping 
human destiny, he was sure he 
would. He did not foresee the order 
of events, but he saw the events 
themselves in vivid flashes of intel- 
lect, in his hopes, in his prayers, 
in his dreams. 


his dog every man is Napoleon; hence the constant 


popularity of dogs. 


“THE next (Fuly) issue of Tue InisH Dicgst will be published on Thursday, 


June 30. 
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NOW ON SALE 


MAR MHAIREAS E 


(CUID 1) 


By 
Peadar © hAnnrachain 

This volume of Peadar O hAnnrachdin’s memoirs covers that 
period of the struggle for Independence from Easter, 1916, until 
the general release in the following December. It consists of diary 
extracts relating the author’s experiences during Easter Week and 
a Dn journal dealing with his prison experience in Irish and English 

s after the Rising. Among his prison companions were Terence 
bacSwiney, Tomas MacCurtain, Sean T. O Ceallaigh and Arthur 
Grigith. . Od. net. 
“* One "3 the most interesting books of memoirs dealing with the 
period that I have read.” —Irish Press 
‘Td an leabhar scriofa i stil deas so-léite, agus td an t-dbhar 
Séin fior spésinil.” —Feasta 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
G.BO. ARCADE, DUBLIN. 
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